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ABSTRACT 

Japan's  military  development  lias  reached  a  point  in  the 
postwar  era  that  the  topic  of  an  armed,  m  i  I  i  t r  i  ly-rev  i  t  a  1  i^ed 
Japan  is  not  just  a  point  of  heated,  partisan  rhetoric,  hut  a 
serious  [joint  to  ponder  by  weighing  the  pluses  and  minuses  of  such 
a  momentous  decision  of  massive  rearmament.  hi ; cuss i on s  of  this 
topic  i  iener  a  1  ly  fol  low  the  trend  tlial  Jao.ui  '.ill  <  i  nd  it  extremely 
difficult  to  rearm  massively  given  the  psychological  an  t  i -in  i  1  i  t  ar  y 
stance  of  her  people,  the  limitations  imposed  by  Article  0,  and 
such  other  obstacles.  However,  at  the  same  time,  the  real  depth 
of  these  obstacles  are  not  deeply  considered,  leaving  the  im¬ 
pression  that  if  serious  external  or  internal  threat  to  Japan 
■ere  to  materialise,  then  Japan  could  somehow  abandon  her  present 
course  of  pradual  rearmament  and  pursue  a  course  of  massive 
rearmament.  This  study  aims  to  show  that  the  obstacles  which 
Japan  faces  to  massive  rearmament  are  quite  significant,  not  the 
type  of  obstacles  which  could  be  circumvented  at  will.  These 
obstacles  are  deeply  rooted  in  the  Japanese  historical  experience 
and  will  continue  to  be  significant  factors  affecting  Japan's 
rearmament  dilemma--how  to  provide  for  Japan's  security,  with  or 
without  massive  armament.  It  is  expected  that  Japan  will  continue 
to  follow  in  the  foreseeable  future  the  latter  course  of  insuring 
her  security.  Nevertheless,  Japan  may  be  placed  in  a  position  to 
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take  up  the  former  course,  that  of  massixa-  n  wm  .uont  ,  if  the 
situation  warrants.  To  be  sure,  si* mi i  leant  changes  in  either 
the  external  or  the  internal  environment  .ill  have  a  significant 
effect  upon  the  present  course  of  gradual  rearmament.  Hut  when 
the  obstacles  which  Japan  faces  are  placed  in  perspective,  Japan 
may  find  that  she  cannot  rearm  massively  anytime  soon,  regardless 
of  her  desires. 
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INTRODUCTION 
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The  question  of  Japan's  postwar  rearmament  has  been  a  topic  of  scholarly 
concern  ever  since  Japan  began  to  rearm  following  a  change  in  the  United  States 
policy  of  total  disarmament  toward  Japan.  As  rearmament  progressed,  Japan 
seems  to  have  slowly  changed  her  attitude  toward  the  policy  of  gradual  rearma¬ 
ment  and  minimum  defense.  The  change  in  the  Japanese  attitude  came  partly  as  a 
result  of  the  U.S.  collapse  in  Vietnam  and  the  gradual  withdrawal  of  U.S.  military 
power  from  East  and  Southeast  Asia.  And  although  rapprochement  with  China  has 
lessened  any  threat  from  that  quarter,  Soviet  actions  in  and  around  Japan  have 
heightened  Japan's  insecurity  and  defense  consciousness.  All  this  comes  at  a 
point  where  the  national  consensus  for  the  support  of  the  Self-Defense  Force  (SDF) 
has  reached  its  peak,  about  86%  support  by  recent  polls.  Recently  it  has  been 
said  that  Japan's  Foreign  Minister  Okita  Saburo  will  suggest  to  the  U.S.  that 
Japan  would  be  willing  to  increase  its  defense  spending  to  perhaps  as  much  as  3% 
of  her  GNP.  Japan's  recent  actions  and  suggestions  to  increase  her  defensive 
capability  and  to  further  modernize  her  forces  can  be  seen  partly  as  a  reaction 
to  these  situations.  Some  have  gone  as  far  as  to  suggest  a  revival  of  Japanese 
"militarism"  by  calling  attention  to  the  growing  strength  and  growing  public 
acceptance  of  the  SDF,  the  rising  of  popularity  of  rightist  groups  and  instances 
of  extremism,  the  "recovery"  of  the  Zaibatsu  and  the  growth  of  the  military- 
industrial  complex,  move  for  the  revision  of  Article  9  of  the  Japanese  Constitu¬ 
tion,  and  so  on.  The  most  popular  analysis  of  this  type  is  perhaps  Albert 
Axelbank's  Black  Star  Over  Japan. *  However,  most  notable  Japan-watchers,  for 
example,  Edwin  Reischauer,  Martin  Weinstein,  and  James  Morley,  have  dismissed 
such  an  analysis  as  too  simplistic  and  a  distortion  of  the  facts. 2  They  do 
recognize  that  the  strength  of  the  Japanese  armed  forces  is  growing  and  that 
there  is  greater  public  acceptance  of  the  existence  of  the  SDF  today.  But  they 
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are  in  general  agreement  that  Japan  will  continue  its  present  course  of  gradual 
rearmament  unless  there  is  a  significant  change  in  the  domestic  or  international 
environment.  Certain  obstacles  exist  to  Japan’s  rearmament. 

When  Japan  again  began  to  think  about  her  defense,  she  faced  more  than  just 
the  consideration  of  an  external  threat  to  her  national  integrity  or  an  internal 
insurgency  which  could  cut  short  the  democratizing  efforts  of  the  postwar  Japanese 
leadership.  Japan  had  just  emerged  from  a  disastrous  war  which  left  her  economy 
in  ruins,  cities  demolished,  and  on  top  of  that,  her  people  disllusioned  with 
the  military  and  the  leadership  which  had  plunged  Japan  into  war.  It  would  be  a 
long  time  before  the  Japanese  people  would  forget  the  privations,  suffering,  and 
sacrifice  which  they  endured,  only  to  have  the  presence  of  foreign  occupiers  for 
the  first  time  on  her  sacred  soil.  It  is  no  wonder  then,  that  the  Japanese  people 
would  look  with  suspicion  upon  any  move  for  early  rearmament.  The  psychology  of 
her  people  was  already  in  a  predominantly  anti-military  stance  and  created  a 
hurdle  to  be  surmounted  in  any  decision  toward  rearmament.  The  thorough  demili¬ 
tarization  efforts  of  the  United  States  deepened  this  anti-military  psychology 
of  the  people.  This  psychology  is  very  real  even  today. 

Anti-military  psychology  of  her  people  was  not  the  only  obstacle  faced  by 
the  postwar  Japanese  leadership.  A  legal  document  had  been  created  to  check  the 
resurgence  of  militarism  and  the  renewal  of  the  military  establishment.  This, 
of  course,  is  Article  9  of  the  postwar  Constitution.  In  spite  of  the  so-called 
"Peace  Constitution"  Japan  was  forced  to  rearm  when  U.S.  troops  in  Japan  were 
sent  to  fight  in  the  Korean  War.  Although  this  rearmament  was  small  initially 
and  progressed  over  the  years  at  a  relatively  slow  rate,  the  interpretation  of 
Article  9  became  a  controversial  issue.  It  created  yet  another  hurdle  to  be  sur¬ 
mounted  in  any  rearmament  decision.  It  remains  a  controversial  issue. 

To  dig  herself  out  of  the  devastation  of  war,  Japan  concentrated  on  her 
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economic  recovery.  Although  rearmament  ensued  later  on  a  modest  scale,  the 
prohibition  on  the  maintenance  of  any  military  force  aided  Japan  in  concentra¬ 
ting  all  her  energy  and  resources  upon  her  economic  recovery  and  growth.  This 
policy  helped  Japan  to  become  the  second  largest  capitalist  economic  power  in 
the  world  while  allocating  a  small  percentage  of  her  GNP  to  defense.  This  policy 
of  "economic  growth  first"  has  lasted  until  now  without  much  opposition.  But 
recent  indications  are  that  a  trend  toward  a  more  traditional  concept  of  maintain¬ 
ing  security  by  military  strength  is  challenging  the  time-tested  policy  of  relying 
mainly  upon  diplomacy.  As  Japan  faces  significantly  greater  pressure  for  increased 
defense  spending,  there  is  a  corresponding  pressure  to  keep  defense  spending  at 
its  present  modest  level.  Hence,  the  past  successful  economic  policy  is  yet 
another  obstacle  to  rearmament. 

Internal  factors  alone  do  not  complete  the  equation  of  obstacles  to  rearma¬ 
ment.  There  are  external  factors  as  well.  The  first  is  the  fear  and  distrust 
by  Japan's  neighbors,  especially  those  who  experienced  the  effects  of  Japanese 
imperialism  in  the  past,  of  the  revival  of  Japanese  militarism.  These  nations 
include  China,  Korea,  the  Philippines,  Indonesia,  the  countries  of  Indochina,  and 
the  Soviet  Union.  Not  only  is  Japan  conscious  of  this  feeling  toward  her,  but 
she  is  constantly  reminded  by  these  nations  of  their  fear  and  diet-rust.  As  Japan 
continues  to  expand  economically  into  former  Japanese-dominated  areas,  she  must 
be  extremely  cautious  not  to  put  forward  any  specter  of  the  revival  of  the  old 
"Greater  East  Asia  Co-Prosperity  Sphere.”  Thus  the  fear  and  distrust  of  the 
neighboring  nations  is  yet  another  obstacle  to  Japanese  rearmament. 

The  second  external  factor  is  the  U.S.  influence.  Although  the  U.S.  aim 
initially  was  the  total  disarmament  of  Japan,  a  course  which  she  pursued  earnestly, 
soon  her  position  changed.  By  1950,  scarcely  five  years  after  Japan's  defeat 
and  disarmament,  the  U.S.  was  actively  pressuring  Japan  to  rearm,  not  only  for 
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the  purpose  of  maintaining  internal  security,  but  also  for  sharing  in  the 
external  security  duties  with  the  U.S.  But  as  Japan  began  to  rearm,  question 
was  raised  on  the  speed  of  Japanese  rearmament.  On  one  hand  the  U.S.  desired 
a  revitalized,  armed  ally,  but  on  the  other  hand,  not  a  Japan  armed  to  the 
extent  of  tipping  the  balance  of  power  in  East  Asia.  Thus  any  decision  by  the 
Japanese  for  massive  rearmament,  perhaps  even  to  the  extent  of  acquiring  nuclear 
weapons,  would  elicit  a  strong  reaction  from  the  U.S.  This  specter  of  the  U.S. 
reaction  is  another  obstacle  to  rearmament. 

While  most  scholars  recognize  certain  obstacles  to  Japan's  rearmament,  there 
also  seems  to  be  a  quiet  acceptance  that  if  Japan  is  threatened  significantly  as 
a  result  of  a  change  in  the  international  situation,  Japan  will  abandon  its 
present  course  of  gradual  rearmament  and  pursue  rearmament  at  a  much  more  aggres¬ 
sive  rate,  even  to  the  point  of  acquiring  nuclear  weapons.  The  existence  of  the 
obstacles  Japan  must  face  is  mentioned  without  serious  consideration  of  just  how 
strong  the  obstacles  may  be  if  Japan  were  to  decide  to  rearm  massively.  What  is 
the  nature  of  these  obstacles  and  how  important  are  they  today  in  affecting 
Japan's  rearmament?  How  important  will  they  be  in  the  future?  These  are  the 
questions  that  this  paper  attempts  to  answer, 

ANTI-MILITARY  PSYCHOLOGY 

Formation  of  the  Psychology 

Defeat  in  the  Pacific  War  was  a  traumatic  experience  for  the  Japanese 
people.  They  had  suffered  the  privations  of  war  only  to  find  their  cities  laid 
to  waste  and  their  economy  in  ruins.  The  "invincible"  Japanese  army  had  suffered 
total  defeat  and  foreign  troops  occupied  her  territory  for  the  first  time  in 
Japan's  long,  proud  history.  As  Edwin  Reischauer  points  out,  there  was  a  great 
popular  revulsion  against  not  only  the  war,  but  also  against  the  leadership 
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which  had  led  the  nation  to  war.  They  felt  they  had  been  betrayed.-^  Former 
Prime  Minister  Yoshida  noted,  "It  was  only  under  a  tremendous  pressure  exerted 
by  the  powerful  military  clique  that  our  people  were  finally  dragged  into  the 
war  against  their  will."^ 

Along  with  this  traumatic  defeat  came  the  Allied  Occupation  and  the  Occupa¬ 
tional  reforms.  General  Douglas  MacArthur,  the  Supreme  Commander  for  the  Allied 
Forces  (SCAP) ,  was  entrusted  with  carrying  out  the  disarmament  and  demilitariza¬ 
tion  reforms.  He  was  instructed,  "Disarmament  and  demilitarism  are  the  primary 
tasks  of  the  military  Occupation  and  shall  be  carried  out  promptly  and  with 
determination. This  task  he  carried  out  in  all  earnestness.  The  demilitariza¬ 
tion  steps  involved  not  only  the  purge  of  the  military  and  governmental  structure, 
but  also  the  abolition  of  all  veterans  organizations,  firing  of  all  nationalistic 
teachers,  and  censorship  of  textbook  reference  to  past  military  heroes  and  vic¬ 
tories.  Douglas  Mendel,  as  one  who  witnessed  the  demilitarization  reforms, 
points  out,  "It  is  difficult  to  think  of  any  step  missed  by  the  Occupation  in  its 
thorough  campaign  to  discredit  the  former  Japanese  armed  forces  and  prevent  their 
restoration. It  is  not  difficult  to  see  that  the  demilitarization  efforts  of 
the  Occupation  authorities  together  with  the  distrust  of  the  war  leadership 
left  a  deep  scar  upon  the  Japanese  psyche  which  lasts  to  this  day.  It  is  a  feel¬ 
ing  of  betrayal,  privations  and  distrust,  much  deeper  than  mere  pacifist  senti¬ 
ments  . 

That  the  anti-militarism  of  the  postwar  Japanese  people  was  a  significant 
factor  to  be  considered  in  any  policy  decision  was  not  well  understood  by  the 
immediate  postwar  political  leadership  of  Japan.  In  the  early  deliberations 
for  a  new  Constitution  that  the  Allies  insisted  upon,  the  postwar  leadership 
clung  to  the  "Four  Principles  of  Revision."  These  were:  (1)  that  no  change 

was  to  be  made  to  the  principle  of  sovereignty  residing  in  the  Emperor; 
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(2)  that  the  powers  of  the  Diet  were  to  be  increased  and  certain  restrictions 
imposed  on  whatever  was,  until  then,  considered  the  Imperial  prerogative;  (3) 
that  Ministers  of  State  were  to  be  held  directly  responsible  to  the  Diet  and 
for  all  matters  connected  with  the  State,  instead  of  to  the  Emperor,  and  only 
for  matters  of  State  within  their  particular  province,  as  formerly;  and  (4)  that 
the  rights  and  liberties  of  the  subject  were  to  be  given  more  protection,  and 
stronger  safeguards  were  to  be  erected  against  their  infringement.^  It  was  a 
desire  of  the  government  at  this  time  that  Japan  was  to  be  democratized  without 
altering  the  fundamental  principles  of  national  government  laid  down  in  the 
Meiji  Constitution.  It  was  the  view  that  the  Meiji  Constitution  itself  was  not 
imperfect,  but  that  its  misuse  had  led  Japan  to  the  disastrous  course  which 

Q 

resulted  in  her  defeat  in  the  Pacific  War.  But  this  was  not  what  the  Occupation 
authorities  wanted.  Their  desire  for  a  new  Japanese  Constitution  was  the  defini¬ 
tion  of  the  Emperor  as  the  symbol  of  the  State  and  rejected  the  Japanese  draft. ^ 
It  was  at  this  point  when  the  specifics  of  the  Constitution  were  being  debated 
between  the  Occupation  authorities  and  the  postwar  Japanese  leadership  that  the 
renunciation-of-war  clause,  Article  9,  was  proposed.  It  is  still  unclear 
exactly  which  side, the  American  or  the  Japanese,  suggested  its  inclusion,  but 
at  any  rate,  it  was  duly  incorporated  in  the  draft  which  the  Americans  wrote. 
During  the  deliberations  for  the  acceptance  of  the  new  draft,  the  postwar 
leadership  debated  the  merits  of  a  no-war  clause.  Article  9  was  strongly  debated 
in  the  Diet  prior  to  its  adoption.  Even  Nozaka  Sanzo  of  the  Japanese  Communist 
Party  (JCP)  questioned  the  existence  of  a  renunciation-of-war  clause  in  the 
Japanese  Constitution . ^  Only  when  it  was  agreed  that  the  renunciation-of-war 
clause  did  not  forbid  self-defense  was  the  clause  accepted. ^ 

It  was  at  this  point,  when  the  renunciation-of-war  clause  had  been  urged 
upon  the  Japanese  by  the  Occupation  authorities,  that  the  postwar  Japanese 


leadership  realized  the  need  to  consider  the  anti-military  psychology  of  the 
Japanese  people  in  any  future  decisions  regarding  rearmament.  The  adoption 


of  the  clause  and  inclusion  of  it  in  the  Constitution  created  a  legal  expression 
of  the  anti-military  psychology  of  the  Japanese  people.  This  psychology  was 
initially  embodied  in  the  distrust  of  the  postwar  military  leadership,  then 
cultivated  and  intensified  by  the  Occupational  reforms,  and  finally  codified  in 
the  renunciation-of-war  clause.  From  that  point  on,  the  Japanese  leadership 
realized  that  they  must  consider  closely  the  anti-military  psychology  of  the 
Japanese  people  in  any  decisions  for  rearmament  or  a  revival  of  a  military 
establishment . 

Nuclear  Allergy 

The  "nuclear  allergy"  of  the  Japanese  people  supposedly  comes  from  the  fact 
that  Japan  is  the  only  victim  of  a  nuclear  holocaust,  that  is,  the  dropping  of 
atomic  bombs  on  Hiroshima  and  Nagasaki  near  the  end  of  the  Pacific  War.  But 
this  nuclear  allergy  is  really  an  embodiment  of  the  larger  anti-military  psycho¬ 
logy  of  the  Japanese  people  and  hence  should  be  considered  as  just  one  part. 

The  actual  crusade  against  nuclear  weapons  began  in  1954  as  a  result  of  the 
Fukuryu  Maru  incident.  In  August,  1954,  an  American  thermonuclear  explosion  in 
the  Pacific  dusted  the  Japanese  ship  Fukuryu  Maru  with  radioactive  fallout  and 
the  crew  became  ill.  Eventually  one  crew  member  died.  The  origin  of  the  Anti- 

Atomic  and  Hydrogen  Bomb  Council  (Gensuikyo)  was  spontaneous  but  soon  it  fell 
1  o 

into  JCP  hands.  The  annual  rallies  in  Hiroshima  to  protest  nuclear  weapons 

attracted  followers,  but  the  movement  turned  into  an  anti-nuclear  protest 

i  t 

directed  against  the  United  States.  Although  the  Japanese  Diet  enacted 
resolutions  calling  for  the  ban  of  nuclear  weapons  in  response  to  the  anti-nuclear 
sentiments  of  the  public,  the  movement  soon  lost  its  impetus.  Gensuikyo  remained 
active  between  1954  and  1960,  but  after  1960,  it  lost  its  united  front  character 
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as  strains  developed  between  the  Communist  and  Socialist  membership.  By  1965 
the  organization  split  and  waned  drastically  in  its  importance  and  ability  to 
sway  public  opinion. ^ 

The  Gensuikyo  years  (1954-1960)  saw  the  strongest  manifestation  of  the 
nuclear  allergy.  The  relatively  short  duration  of  the  vehement  anti-nuclear 
period  attests  to  its  being  primarily  an  emotional  movement.  This  emotional 
character  of  the  anti-nuclear  issue  lasts  to  this  day.  There  have  been  numerous 
cases  since  the  Gensuikyo  years  that  the  issues  of  nuclear  weapons  and  nuclear 
power  have  surfaced.  In  these  instances,  the  protests  occurred,  lasted  briefly, 
and  then  died  down.  The  adoption  of  the  Three  Non-Nuclear  Principles  in  1971 
by  Prime  Minister  Sato,  that  is,  not  to  manufacture,  possess  or  ?n~roduce 
nuclear  weapons  in  Japan,  further  eroded  the  base  of  the  anti-nuc.Lear  movement. 

In  1970,  Japan's  White  Paper  on  Defense  proclaimed, 

Even  though  it  would  be  possible  to  say  that  in  legal 
and  theoretical  sense  possession  of  small  nuclear  weapon, 
falling  within  the  minimum  requirement  for  capacity  nec¬ 
essary  for  self-defense  and  not  posing  a  threat  of  aggres¬ 
sion  to  other  countries,  would  be  permissible,  the  govern¬ 
ment,  as  its  policy,  adopts  the  principle  of  not  attempting 
at  nuclear  armament  which  might  be  possible  under  the  Con¬ 
stitution.  15 

The  statement  naturally  was  controversial  at  the  time,  but  the  mere  fact  that 
it  could  even  be  stated  at  all  is  an  indicator  of  the  waning  nuclear  allergy. 
Since  then  the  White  Papers  have  come  out  not  exacly  in  the  same  words,  indi¬ 
cating  the  possibility  of  Japan's  possessing  nuclear  weapons,  but  although  the 
White  Papers  espouse  the  Three  Non-Nuclear  Principles,  they  do  not  categorically 
dismiss  the  option  of  Japan's  acquiring  nuclear  weapons. 16  in  this  regard  the 
White  Papers  are  very  carefully  worded.  It  is  clear  that  they  are  carefully 
worded  due  to  the  continued  sensitivity  of  the  nuclear  weapons  issue  among  the 
Japanese  people.  For  instance  the  1979  White  Paper  states. 


As  the  only  nation  ever  to  experience  nuclear  bom¬ 
bardment,  Japan  has  continued  to  support  the  abolition 
of  nuclear  weapons  and  adheres  strictly  to  the  "Three 
Non-Nuclear  Principles"  of  no  possession,  no  manufactur¬ 
ing  and  no  introduction  of  nuclear  weapons  in  Japan. 

However,  a  second  sentence  adds. 

Even  if  such  possession  were  permitted  by  Consti¬ 
tutional  interpretations,  Japan  holds  a  long-standing 
policy  ruling  out  possession  of  such  weapons. 17 

It  is  clear  from  the  second  sentence  that,  because  the  constitutionality  of 

nuclear  weapons  has  not  been  decided,  nuclear  weapons  have  not  been  rejected 

categorically . 

Another  indication  of  the  weakening  nuclear  allergy  is  the  advent  of  a  more 
pragmatic  debate  on  the  nuclear  question.  Recently  scholars  have  come  to  debate 
the  issue  of  nuclear  weapons  for  Japan  from  a  less  emotional  perspective.  The 
thrust  of  one  argument  is  that  Japan  would  be  ill-advised  to  acquire  nuclear 
weapons  due  to  her  peculiar  geography.  It  states  that  Japan  has  no  capability 
to  provide  protection  for  her  population  and  industries  because  the  Japanese 
landmass  is  relatively  small  in  comparison  to  such  nuclear  powers  as  the  U.S., 
Soviet  Union,  and  China.  As  a  result,  her  population  and  industries  are  tightly 
concentrated  and  hence  extremely  vulnerable,  even  to  a  limited  nuclear  strike. 

It  would  be  suicidal  for  Japan  in  this  position  to  acquire  nuclear  weapons  and 
hence  invite  a  nuclear  attack  from  potential  adversaries.  The  argument  con¬ 
cludes  that  it  would  be  safer  for  Japan  to  go  without  nuclear  weapons  of  any 
kind.18 

The  nuclear  issue  remains  a  sensitive  issue  in  Japanese  politics.  The  care 
that  is  attached  to  its  treatment  is  an  indication  that  the  political  leadership 
understands  well  the  present  unpopularity  of  nuclear  weapons  and  nuclear  energy. 
Since  the  height  of  the  Gensuikyo  years,  nuclear-related  issues  such  as  the  visit 
to  Sasebo  in  November,  1964,  of  the  first  U.S.  nuclear-powered  submarine 
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Sea  Dragon,  the  first  visit  to  Sasebo  in  January,  1968,  of  the  U.S.  nuclear- 
powered  aircraft  carrier  Enterprise,  and  the  problems  with  the  first  Japanese 
nuclear-powered  ship,  the  Mutsu,  have  continued  to  keep  the  issue  of  nuclear 
weapons  and  nuclear  energy  in  the  public  eye.  Although  the  initial  emotional 
outcries  died  down  with  time,  the  sensitivity  of  these  incidents  shows  that 
the  issue  of  nuclear  weapons  and  nuclear  energy  is  one  which  must  be  handled 
carefully  and  skillfully  by  the  government.  Public  opinion  polls  have  consis¬ 
tently  shown  the  people's  rejection  of  the  nuclear  option. 19  Though  nuclear 
weapons,  especially  "defensive"  nuclear  weapons,  may  be  in  theory  not  prohibited 
by  the  Constitution  or  its  interpretation,  a  move  to  acquire  nuclear  weapons 
regardless  of  the  international  situation  is  bound  to  evoke  not  only  public,  but 
also  political  outcry.  For  Japan  to  acquire  nuclear  weapons,  it  would  take  more 
than  just  a  fine  interpretation  of  the  Constitution.  The  letters  of  the  law  may 
have  to  change,  but  so  will  indelible  memories  etched  upon  the  Japanese  psyche. 

The  nuclear  allergy  as  part  of  the  overall  anti-military  psychology  of  the 
Japanese  people  remains  a  significant  factor  to  be  considered  in  any  step  toward 
greater  rearmament. 

Self-Defense  Force 

The  reestablishment  of  an  armed  force  for  Japan's  defense  provided  another 
outlet  for  the  anti-military  psychology  of  the  Japanese  people.  Despite  the 
existence  of  Article  9,  on  July  8,  1950,  General  MacArthur  ordered  the  establish¬ 
ment  of  the  National  Police  Force  of  75,000  men  and  the  expansion  of  the  Mari¬ 
time  Safety  Agency  by  8,000.  This  move  was  a  direct  result  of  the  U.S.  involve¬ 
ment  in  the  Korean  War  which  he  jroken  out  in  June.  The  Police  Force  was  to 
supplement  the  American  security  forces  and  was  to  take  care  of  Japan's  internal 
security. 20  By  July  1,  1954,  under  the  Defense  Agency  Establishment  Law,  the 
Japanese  government  established  the  Ground,  Maritime,  and  Air  Self-Defense  Forces. 
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From  the  earliest  days,  the  consensus  of  the  Japanese  leadership  was  that 
the  security  forces  existed  only  for  the  defense  of  Japan  with  the  understanding 
that  the  Constitution,  even  with  the  existence  of  Article  9,  did  not  forbid 
Japan  to  defend  herself. 21  in  the  deliberation  for  the  adoption  of  the  Consti¬ 
tution,  and  specifically  Article  9,  Nozaka  Sanzo  of  the  JCP  supported  Article  9 
and  even  suggested  a  change  to  make  Article  9  more  specific  about  the  type  of 
war  it  allowed.  However,  the  Communists  and  the  other  leftist  organizations 
presently  became  stern  adherents  to  Article  9  and  opposed  the  existence  of  the 

29 

SDF.  Since  then,  the  existence  of  both  Article  9  and  the  SDF  has  been  a 
heated  political  issue. 

Gradually  over  the  years,  the  existence  of  both  Article  9  and  the  SDF  has 
come  to  be  accepted.  In  a  public  opinion  poll  conducted  by  the  Prime  Minister's 
Office  in  December,  1978,  86%  of  the  people  who  were  polled  voiced  acceptance 
of  the  existence  of  the  SDF.  The  public  acceptance  of  the  SDF  has  gradually 
risen  over  the  years  as  shown  in  the  following  graph. ^3 


SDF  SHOULD  BE  MAINTAINED 
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This  is  a  strong  indication  that  the  anti-military  psychology  of  the  Japanese 
people  has  waned  over  the  years. 


The  struggle  within  the  government  against  Article  9  and  the  existence  of 
the  SDF  has  been  fought  along  party  lines.  The  conservatives  have  favored  a 
revision  of  Article  9  while  the  political  left  has  favored  the  retention  of 
Article  9  and  calls  into  question  the  existence  of  the  SDF. 

The  initial  concept  of  the  SDF  put  forth  by  Prime  Minister  Yoshida  and 
Foreign  Minister  Ashida  was  that  the  SDF  was  only  for  the  maintenance  of  Japan's 
internal  security. 2^  It  was  only  after  the  continued  U.S.  application  of 
pressure  for  Japan  to  rearm  on  a  larger  scale  that  the  Japanese  leadership  began 
to  see  the  possibilities  of  the  Self-Defense  Force  being  used  in  an  additional 
role,  that  of  defending  Japan  from  external  aggression . 25  this  juncture, 

the  speculation  that  the  SDF  may  be  used  outside  of  the  Constitutional  limits, 
that  is  outside  of  Japan  proper,  was  responsible  for  the  growing  opposition  to 
the  existence  of  the  SDF.  Although  the  political  opposition  against  the  SDF  was 
carried  out  in  the  name  of  the  Constitution,  its  roots  lay  partly  in  the  anti¬ 
military  psychology  of  the  Japanese.  Also  included  in  this  opposition  was  the 
growing  enti-U.S.  sentiments  of  mainly  the  leftists.  The  popular  opposition  to 
the  SDF  was  likewise  not  limited  basically  to  an  anti-U.S.  or  anti-Security 
Treaty  position,  but  was  really  the  manifestation  of  the  anti-military  psychology 
of  the  Japanese  people  which  arose  from  the  disastrous  defeat  in  the  Pacific  War 
and  the  thorough  demilitarization  efforts  of  the  Occupation. 

The  anti-military  psychology  of  the  Japanese  is  seen  also  in  the  court 
cases  regarding  the  constitutionality  of  the  SDF.  There  have  been  numerous 
cases  where  this  sentiment  has  been  apparent.  The  first  test  was  in  1952,  shortly 
after  the  Occupation  formally  ended.  Suzuki  Mosaburo,  the  Secretary-General  of 
the  Japan  Socialist  Party,  petitioned  the  Supreme  Court  to  trv  to  declare  the 


National  Police  Reserve  unconstitutional.  Although  nothing  came  of  the  peti¬ 
tion,  the  road  toward  declaring  the  SDF  unconstitutional  had  been  taken.  In 
a  more  significant  case,  a  court  declared  the  SDF  unconstitutional.  This  was 

in  1973  in  the  Naganuma  Case  when  a  Sapporo  District  Court  ruled  the  SDF  un- 

2ft 

constitutional  in  violation  of  Article  9.  Although  this  verdict  was  over¬ 
turned  later  by  a  higher  court,  the  fact  that  a  court  declared  the  SDF  uncon¬ 
stitutional  shows  the  depth  of  the  anti-military  psychology. 

Today  only  the  Japan  Socialist  Party  is  formally  against  the  existence  of 
the  SDF.  The  other  parties  such  as  the  JCP  and  Komeito  who  have  been  against 
the  existence  of  the  SDF  in  the  past  have  come  to  accept  the  existence  of  the 
SDF  in  principle. ^  But  the  existence  of  the  SDF  still  is  a  subject  of  debate 
in  light  of  the  Constitutional  restraint,  and  however  much  the  pressure  for  its 
dissolution  has  abated,  the  existence  of  the  SDF  remains  an  object  of  contro¬ 
versy  rooted  in  the  anti-military  psychology  of  the  Japanese  people. 

When  one  first  looks  at  the  SDF  as  it  exists  today,  one  is  tempted  to  con¬ 
clude  that  it  is  a  formidable  force.  Today  the  SDF  is  the  ninth  largest  armed 
force  in  the  world  in  defense  expenditures  and  contains  about  241,000  men  and 
women. The  force  is  composed  of  sophisticated  tanks,  surface-to-air  missiles, 
destroyers,  submarines,  and  the  latest  high  performance  jet  fighter  aircraft. 
Recently  to  strengthen  its  air  defense,  the  Air  Self-Defense  Force  adopted  the 
F-15,  perhaps  the  most  sophisticated  fighter  aircraft  in  the  world  today. 
Although  not  the  largest,  Japan's  SDF  is  the  most  technologically  sophisticated 
military  force  other  than  the  Soviet  Union's  in  Asia  today.  But  when  one 
looks  deeper  into  the  SDF  structure,  one  can  see  its  weaknesses.  These  weak¬ 
nesses  are  a  result  of  the  gradual  build-up  plan  adopted  by  the  Liberal  Demo¬ 
cratic  Party  (LDP)  since  the  end  of  the  Occupation.  Although  economic  consi¬ 
deration  was  important,  the  adoption  of  this  particular  path  was  due  largely 
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to  the  realization  at  that  time  that  the  anti-military  psychology  of  the  people 
would  not  allow  any  other  course. 

When  Japan’s  forces  are  compared  to  those  of  the  world,  especially  the 
other  industrialized  nations  of  the  world,  a  different  picture  emerges  than  one 
of  an  extremely  strong  military  force.  The  force  is  the  smallest  of  the  indus¬ 
trialized  countries  although  Japan's  population  and  GNP  rank  third.  In  terms 
of  manpower,  the  SDF  is  the  20th  largest  in  the  world.  In  terms  of  percentage 
of  GNP  spent  for  defense,  Japan  for  some  years  has  maintained  less  than  1%.  Of 
the  countries  listed  by  the  Institute  of  Strategic  Studies  in  the  Military 
Balance  for  1979-80,  only  Mexico  is  less  with  .5%  GNP  spent  for  defense.  With 
the  third  largest  economy  in  the  world,  surely  Japan  could  afford  to  spend  more 
for  her  defense  if  she  needed  to,  but  the  fact  remains  Japan  has  chosen  not  to 
rearm  massively.  The  last  Defense  White  Paper  showed  a  commitment  to  gradual 
development  and  modernization  of  the  SDF.  In  spite  of  Japan's  precarious  posi¬ 
tion  due  to  her  heavy  dependence  on  foreign  trade,  she  has  not  altered  her  basic 
security  policy  of  gradual,  modest  rearmament. 

The  rearmament  of  Japan  has  been  severely  handicapped  by  the  anti-military 
psychology  of  the  Japanese  people.  One  indication  of  this  point  is  the  continued 
existence  of  the  Defense  Agency  as  an  agency  and  not  as  a  ministry,  even  though 
the  scope  of  the  Defense  Agency  is  comparable  to  many  ministries.  Although 
there  has  been  a  desire  to  change  the  status  of  the  Defense  Agency  and  to  elevate 
its  status  into  a  full  ministry,  the  LDP  has  not  taken  that  step  due  to  the 
perceived  unpopularity  of  such  a  move.  Even  now  the  ruling  clique  prefers  not 
to  raise  any  point  of  contention  regarding  this  issue. 

There  are  other  manifestations  of  the  anti-military  psychology,  such  as  the 
political  opposition  to  the  budgeting  of  funds  to  the  SDF.  For  many  years,  the 
budget  allocated  to  defense  has  remained  less  than  1%  of  GNP.  This  has  become 
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a  kind  of  a  political  barrier  that  the  ruling  LDP  leadership  is  hesitant  to 
cross.  There  have  been  debates  concerning  Defense  Build-up  Plans.  Recently 
the  furor  over  the  new  Defense  Build-up  Plan  caused  a  delay  in  the  acceptance. 31 
Another  indication  is  the  rank  structure  of  the  SDF.  The  servicemen  are  not 
called  "gun jin,"  the  proper  Japanese  term  for  "military."  Furthermore,  grade 

titles  such  as  Lieutenant,  Captain,  Colonel,  and  General  have  been  done  away 
32 

with.  New,  non-military  terms  are  used  to  address  officers. 

The  anti-military  psychology  of  the  people  and  its  recognition  by  the  SDF 
have  kept  the  morale  of  the  SDF  low.  This  is  shown  in  several  examples.  One  is 
the  absence  of  any  formal  military  laws  because  the  SDF  is  not  considered  a 
military  force.  Offenses  must  be  tried  in  other  than  military  courts  since  those 
military  courts  do  not  exist.  Officers  complain  often  about  the  lack  of  military 
spirit  and  discipline  among  the  rank  and  file.3-*  There  have  been  cases  where  SDF 
personnel  have  been  refused  acceptance  into  graduate  schools  for  the  pursuance  of 
professional  studies.3^*  The  members  of  the  SDF  feel  deeply  the  prejudice  against 
them  from  the  public.  Combined,  these  situations  contribute  to  low  morale. 

Recruitment  has  always  been  a  problem.  There  has  been  a  decline  in  appli¬ 
cants  for  the  SDF  since  the  early  1950' s.  Thomas  Brendle  notes  that  the  decline 
in  applicants  for  the  SDF  can  be  attributed,  in  part,  to  the  increasing  advantages 
and  opportunities  accompanying  the  burgeoning  economy.  An  indication  of  this 
point  is  that  the  Defense  Agency  attributed  the  increase  in  applicants  in  1965 
to  a  slight  recession  in  the  economy.  The  Defense  Agency  attributes  the  declin¬ 
ing  applications  for  enlistment  to  declining  population  in  the  age  bracket  for 
enlistment  (between  ages  18  and  25),  and  due  to  increased  number  of  young  people 
seeking  higher  education.  These  are  important  factors,  but  they  do  not  totally 


explain  the  low  rate  of  application.  In  a  public  opinion  poll  conducted  in 
December,  1978, by  the  Prime  Minister's  Office,  only  10’/,  of  those  who  replied 


negatively  to  the  question,  "Do  you  agree  to  your  relative  joining  the  SDF?" 
indicated  the  existence  of  other  suitable  jobs  as  a  reason.  For  the  same 
question,  only  31%  approved  their  relative  enlisting  in  the  SDF,  although  it 
was  a  two  percentage  point  rise  from  three  years  previously.  Though  economic 
concerns  are  important,  the  root  cause  must  be  the  low  popularity  of  the  SDF 
due  in  large  measure  to  the  anti-military  psychology  of  the  Japanese  people. 

Despite  these  problems,  as  the  polls  have  indicated,  there  is  today  a 
greater  acceptance  of  the  SDF  than  anytime  before.  As  Kotani  Hidejiro  notes,  one 
of  the  reasons  that  the  SDF  is  becoming  accepted  by  the  public  is  its  conserva- 

OQ 

tive  actions  and  conservative  pronouncements.  But  the  anti-military  psychology 
of  the  people  continues  to  be  a  check  upon  the  leadership's  desire  to  increase 
the  status  of  the  SDF  in  the  public  eye.  Because  of  this,  there  has  been  an  on¬ 
going  effort  to  raise  the  status  of  the  SDF.  From  the  earliest  days  since  the 
creation  of  the  SDF,  great  emphasis  has  been  placed  upon  showing  the  SDF  in  an 
attractive  light.  For  example,  the  participation  of  the  Ground  SDF  in  highly- 
visible  administrative  tasks  in  the  1964  Tokyo  Olympics  led  to  an  all-time  high 

in  favorable  public  opinion.  Thomas  Brendle  notes  that  this  favorable  opinion 
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probably  contributed  to  a  recruiting  success  the  following  year. 

A  highly  visible  and  popular  use  of  the  SDF  has  been  for  disaster  relief 

operations.  The  disaster  relief  operations  of  the  SDF  are  highly  publicized. 

Its  importance  is  shown  in  the  fact  that  disaster  relief  operations  have  become 

the  most  visible,  if  not  the  most  important,  peace-time  operation  of  the  SDF. 

Looking  at  a  chronology  of  defense-related  matters  put  out  by  the  Defense  Agency, 

one  sees  that  disaster  relief  operations  by  the  SDF  occupy  a  large  part  of  the 

40 

meritorious  defense  accomplishments.  When  one  considers  such  embarrassments 
as  the  inability  of  the  SDF  to  find  the  Soviet  MiG-25  in  September  1976  when  it 
flew  into  Japanese  air  space  and  the  collision  of  the  SDF  aircraft  with  the  All 
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Nippon  Airways  airliner  over  Shizukuishi  in  July  1971,  the  success  of  disaster 
relief  operations  sheds  a  bright  light  upon  the  SDF.  It  is  perhaps  the  most 
attractive  part  of  the  existence  of  the  SDF  to  the  Japanese  public.  In  fact  in 
a  December  1978  poll  (when  asked  about  the  reason  for  the  necessity  of  the  SDF) , 
the  people  placed  "Disaster  Relief"  in  second  place  with  46%  (multiple  answers) 
to  "Ensuring  National  Security"'s  59%.^  The  importance  of  this  peace-time  role 
to  a  volunteer  armed  force's  acceptance  is  voiced  by  Morris  Janowitz.  He  states, 
"The  essential  issue  is  to  make  use  of  the  military's  standby  resource;  that  is, 
its  ability  to  respond  to  emergencies,  broadly  defined,  and  to  improvise  in  a 
crisis.  The  Japanese  policymakers  seem  to  understand  this  point  quite  well. 

The  anti-military  psychology  of  the  Japanese  people  as  manifested  in  the 
foregoing  discussion  indicates  that  it  remains  a  significant  factor  in  the  con¬ 
sideration  for  Japan's  rearmament.  However,  there  has  been  an  equally  signifi¬ 
cant  change  in  the  level  of  this  bias.  As  Japan  emerged  from  the  destruction 
of  the  war  and  became  a  world  economic  power,  she  acquired  new  confidence  and 
new  responsibilities.  These  new  feelings,  however,  combined  with  new  insecuri¬ 
ties.  The  U.S.  collapse  in  Vietnam,  the  Nixon  Shocks,  and  the  Guam  Doctrine  all 
shook  confidence  in  the  U.S.  resolve  to  defend  Japan.  The  1973  oil  crisis,  the 
territorial  dispute  with  the  Soviet  Union  over  the  Northern  Islands,  the  fishing 
dispute  with  the  same,  and  the  territorial  dispute  with  China  over  the  Senkaku 
Islands  heightened  Japan's  insecurity.  The  MiG-25  defection  incident  in  1976 
showed  the  inadequacies  of  Japan's  air  defense  network.  Soviet  troop  exercises 
in  Kunashiri  and  Etorofu  made  J^pian  further  mistrust  Soviet  intentions.  These 
all  combined  to  give  the  Japanese  people  a  renewed  sense  of  rationality  to 
tackle  their  problems  of  security.  Understandably,  the  anti-military  psychology 
waned.  The  polls  have  indicated  this  change,  and  so  has  the  decrease  in  the 


levels  of  opposition  to  issues  which  in  the  past  would  have  been  controversial. 

As  the  editor  of  the  Japan  Echo  notes,  essays  by  so-called  reformist  intellectuals 
are  undeniably  on  the  wane  as  far  as  Japan's  monthlies  are  concerned.  J  As  an 
illustration,  he  points  out  that  until  about  10  years  ago,  the  monthlies  regularly 
spilled  over  with  anti-war,  anti-nationalist  articles  around  August  15,  the  day 
of  Japan's  surrender  in  World  War  II.  This  has  changed.  The  articles  reevalua¬ 
ting  the  fundamentals  of  the  defense  issue  have  today  increased. 

But  while  increased  confidence  and  renewed  nationalism  along  with  insecurity 
have  eroded  the  anti-military  psychology  of  the  Japanese  people,  the  continuing 
distrust  of  the  military  remains.  There  are  still  continuing  reminders  of  the 
disasters  of  the  past.  Hiroshima  Day  is  still  remembered,  and  old  bomb  explosions 
still  occur  even  within  the  heart  of  Tokyo. ^  The  disposal  of  dud  shells  and 
bombs  from  World  War  II  and  the  clearing  of  mined  areas  surrounding  Japan,  still 
continue.  For  example  in  1977,  164  tons  of  dud  shells  were  disposed  of  and  over 
287  tons  of  mines  were  cleared.  There  still  remains  about  2,000  square  kilo¬ 
meters  of  sea  which  are  uncleared  and  are  declared  unsafe  for  navigation. ^ 
Political  opposition  to  the  existence  of  the  SDF  continues,  though  diluted. 

More  importantly,  political  controversy  over  the  mission  and  the  nature  of  the 
SDF  has  come  to  occupy  the  central  stage.  An  example  is  the  dismissal  of  the 
Chairman  of  the  Joint  Staff  Council  General  Kurisu  on  July  25,  1978.  The 
general  had  questioned  the  lack  of  any  emergency  power  to  deal  with  aggression. 

In  an  interview  in  a  weekly  magazine  he  stated,  "Due  to  deficiencies  in  the 
Self-Defense  Force  Law,  our  hands  are  tied  in  the  event  of  a  surprise  enemy 
landing  on  Japanese  soil  until  such  time  as  the  Prime  Minister  issues  orders 
for  defense  action.  It  is  possible  that  frontline  commanders  would  first  take 
supralegal  action  on  their  own'.'^  This  statement  touched  off  a  controversy 


which  resulted  in  his  dismissal. 


Though  decreased  over  time,  the  anti-military  psychology  of  the  Japanese 
people  continues  to  have  a  significant  effect  upon  the  rearmament  policy.  As 


Kotani  Hidejiro  notes,  although  the  SDF  is  gradually  being  accepted  by  the 
Japanese  public,  it  does  not  necessarily  mean  that  the  various  problems  it 
experiences  will  disappear.  There  exists  no  direct  relationship.^  It  will 
take  more  time  for  the  Japanese  to  forget  the  excesses  of  the  past  and  to  openly 
embrace  a  military  establishment.  Former  Prime  Minister  Yoshida  put  this  point 
forward  quite  clearly  in  speaking  of  another  problem:  "...  the  legacy  of  the 
ruthless  regimentation  of  the  war  years  cannot  be  swept  away  at  a  stroke  of  the 
pen,  ...  It  takes  time  for  democratic  practices  to  reassert  themselves  in  the 
life  of  the  nation. "^®The  same  can  be  said  for  the  acceptance  of  the  military. 


ARTICLE  9 


Background 

The  inclusion  of  Article  9  in  the  postwar  Japanese  Constitution  was  not 
originally  a  Japanese  initiative . ^  The  original  draft  submitted  by  the  postwar 
leadership  for  approval  to  the  Occupation  authorities  had  no  mention  of  a  no-war 
clause.  As  it  had  been  pointed  out,  the  Japanese  leadership  was  under  the 
consensus  of  the  so-called  "Four  Principles  of  Revision.  The  leadership  wanted 
as  little  change  as  possible  from  the  original  Meiji  Constitution.  It  is  unclear 
still  exactly  which  side  proposed  the  addition  of  Article  9,  but  once  the  new 
Constitution  drawn  up  by  the  Occupation  authorities  was  accepted  by  the  Japanese, 
Article  9  became  an  integral  part  of  the  Japanese  Constitution. 

Article  9  reads  as  follows: 

Aspiring  sincerely  to  an  international  peace  based  on 
justice  and  order,  the  Japanese  people  forever  renounce  war 
as  a  sovereign  right  of  the  nation  and  the  threat  or  use  of 
force  as  means  of  settling  international  disputes. 

In  order  to  accomplish  the  aim  of  the  preceding  paragraph, 
land,  sea,  and  air  forces,  *as  well  as  other  war  potential,  will 
never  be  maintained.  The  right  of  belligerency  of  the  state 
will  not  be  recognized .51 
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The  Japanese  claim  was  that  although  Japan  renounced  war  as  a  policy,  she  did 
not  renounce  the  right  of  self-defense.  Supposedly  the  inclusion  of  the  words, 

"in  order  to  accomplish  the  aim  of  the  preceding  paragraph  .  .  was  a  deliberate 
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attempt  to  indicate  this  concept.  This  interpretation  has  been  embraced  by  all 
except  those  who  advocate  an  idealistic  unarmed  neutrality.  When  the  SDF  came 
into  being,  the  occasion  created  a  test  for  the  constitutionality  of  the  SDF  as 
constituting  "war  potential."  This  argument  became  one  limiting  factor 
to  the  rearmament  of  postwar  Japan  and  the  expansion  and  modernization  of  the  SDF. 

The  original  Japanese  concept  for  insuring  Japan's  security  within  the 
guidelines  of  the  Constitution  and  Article  9  is  reflected  in  the  so-called  "Ashida 
Memorandum"  which  was  prepared  in  September,  1947.  This  memorandum  shows  the 
general  consensus  of  the  political  leadership  of  Japan  at  the  time  concerning  the 
security  of  Japan.  The  memorandum  reads  in  part: 

At  this  time  of  growing  international  insecurity,  the 
Japanese  Government,  as  the  most  desirable  means  of  pro¬ 
tecting  Japan's  independence,  wishes  to  enter  into  a  special 
agreement  with  the  United  States  against  external  aggression 
by  a  third  power;  and  at  the  same  time,  to  build  up  its 
domestic  police  forces,  on  the  ground  and  on  the  sea.  Until 
the  United  Nations  shows  that  it  can  perform  the  functions 
set  forth  in  the  Charter,  we  believe  that  it  is  the  wish  of 
the  Japanese  people  to  have  Japan's  security  guaranteed  by 
the  United  States. 53 

The  gist  of  the  memorandum  is  that  the  United  States  was  asked  to  guard  Japan's 
external  security  while  Japan  took  care  of  internal  security.  Thus  the  original 
conception  of  the  postwar  Japanese  leadership  for  ensuring  Japan's  security  saw 
no  immediate  need  for  a  significant  military  force  for  Japan.  Ironically,  it 
was  the  U.S.  which,  though  responsible  for  such  a  thorough  demilitarization  of 
Japan,  launched  Japan  toward  rearmament.  General  MacArthur's  order  to  establish 
the  National  Police  Reserve  Force  became  the  forerunner  for  the  establishment  of 


the  SDF  four  years  later  in  1954.  Thus  the  door  was  opened  to  the  controversy 
surrounding  Article  9  and  the  existence  of  an  indigenous  armed  force  in  Japan. 


Court  Cases  and  Interpretations 

The  controversy  of  the  constitutionality  of  an  armed  force  began  in  1950, 
shortly  after  the  creation  of  the  National  Police  Reserve  Force.  In  1952,  just 
after  the  formal  end  of  the  Allied  Occupation,  Suzuki  Mosaburo,  the  Secretary- 
General  of  the  Japan  Socialist  Party,  petitioned  the  Supreme  Court  to  declare 
the  National  Police  Reserve  Force  unconstitutional.  But  the  Court  took  the 
position,  reflective  of  U.S.  Supreme  Court  decisions,  that  unless  a  specific 
grievance  is  presented,  the  Court  cannot  rule  on  a  case. 54  it  must  be  more,  it 
continued,  than  just  the  general  addressing  of  provisions  or  statutes.  Japan 
does  not  have  "constitutional  courts"  such  as  those  in  West  Germany  and  other 
countries  which  assumes  primary  jurisdiction  in  constitutional  disputes.  The 
Suzuki  case  is  significant  in  that  the  Court  declared  that  it  will  rule  only  on 
concrete  legal  disputes.-*5 

The  second  case  for  the  Supreme  Court  interpretation  of  Article  9  occurred 
in  1959.  This  case  involved  an  incident  in  Sunakawa  where  a  group  of  Japanese 
demonstrators  were  arrested  for  illegally  entering  the  base  in  a  protest  over 
the  expansion  of  the  U.S.  Air  Base.  The  defense  held  that  the  demonstrators 
could  not  be  legally  arrested  because  the  stationing  of  American  troops  in  Japan 
violated  Article  9.5^  On  March  30,  1959,  the  Tokyo  District  Court  found  in 
favor  of  the  defendants.  The  decision  stated  that  maintenance  of  both  foreign 
and  Japanese  military  forces  in  Japan  was  unconstitutional  in  violation  of 
Article  9.  The  Supreme  Court  handled  the  appeal.  The  Court  in  this  case 
avoided  the  issue  of  constitutionality  of  the  SDF.  It  did,  however,  rule  that 
Japan  had  a  right  to  provide  for  her  self-defense,  and  that  therefore,  the 
Security  Treaty  with  the  U.S.  was  not  unconstitutional . 5^ 

The  next  test  came  in  1962  when  two  brothers  were  charged  with  cutting  a 
communication  line  of  the  Ground  Self-Defense  Force  in  violation  of  the  Self- 
Defense  Force  Law.  This  case  was  significant  in  that  there  had  been  speculation 
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since  the  formal  creation  in  1954  of  the  SDF  whether  the  courts  would  be  able  to 

CO 

avoid  the  constitutionality  issue  any  longer.  °  The  Sapporo  District  Court  was 

able  to  solve  the  problem  at  this  point  by  stating  that  the  cutting  of  the 

communication  line  did  not  relate  to  self-defense;  therefore,  the  defendants 
59 

were  not  guilty.  Thus  the  constitutionality  issue  was  again  avoided,  this  time 
at  a  level  lower  than  the  Supreme  Court. 

To  achieve  a  better  understanding  of  the  constitutionality  controversy  sur¬ 
rounding  Article  9  in  Japan,  one  needs  first  to  delve  into  the  nature  of  Japanese 
law  and  the  Constitution.  To  begin  with,  Japan  is  basically  a  civil  law  nation, 
not  a  common  law  country  like  the  United  States.  The  laws  in  Japan  arise  primarily 
from  codes  and  laws,  not  from  judicial  decisions.  This  was  especially  true  before 
1947.6®  When  Japan  adopted  Western  legal  codes  in  conjunction  with  the  promul¬ 
gation  of  the  Meiji  Constitution,  she  derived  much  of  her  system  of  law  not  from 
the  common  law  tradition  countries  such  as  the  United  States  and  England,  but  she 
patterned  her  judicial  system  after  those  of  France  and  Germany  which  had  a  civil 
law  tradition.  When  the  Occupation  authorities  were  faced  with  the  task  of 
drafting  the  new  postwar  Constitution,  thev  found  it  difficult  to  incorporate 
the  U.S.  legal  system  into  the  Japanese  tradition.  Hence,  a  point  of  contention 
resulted  immediately  in  tue  new  Constitution. 

First,  the  Occupation  authorities  desired  all  sovereignty  to  reside  with 
the  people  vice  the  Emperor.  This  concept  was  duly  written  into  the  Constitution 
as  Article  41.  It  states. 

The  Diet  shall  be  the  highest  organ  of  state  power, 
and  shall  be  the  sole  law-making  organ  of  the  State. 61 

Secondly,  to  provide  a  check  upon  the  power  of  the  Diet,  as  is  the  case  with 

the  U.S.  Constitution,  the  power  of  judicial  review  was  granted  to  a  Supreme 

Court  in  the  form  of  Article  81.  It  states, 
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The  Supreme  Court  is  the  court  of  last  resort  with 
power  to  determine  the  constitutionality  of  any  law, 
order,  regulation  or  official  act. 62 

This  state  of  affairs  seem  clear  enough  to  an  outside  observer,  but  the  wordings 
of  the  two  articles  are  frought  with  problems  from  the  standpoint  of  law,  given 
the  Japanese  legal  tradition. 

It  should  be  remembered  that  the  concept  of  "judicial  supremacy"  in  which 
the  courts  are  recognized  as  the  final  arbiters  of  the  law  did  not  become 
common  practice  in  the  United  States  until  the  Marbury  v.  Madison  case  of 
February,  1803.  In  this  ruling,  the  Supreme  Court,  Chief  Justice  John  Marshall 
presiding,  upheld  the  concept  of  judicial  supremacy. 63  The  ruling  became  a 
precedent,  and  judicial  supremacy  has  been  upheld  in  the  U.S.  since  that  time. 

In  Japan,  this  concept  of  judicial  supremacy  is  noticeably  lacking.  There 
has  been  no  Supreme  Court  ruling  to  uphold  the  concept  of  Article  81.  A  Marbury 
v.  Madison  decision  has  not  been  made  in  Japan.  What  this  means  is  that  the 
Supreme  Court  of  Japan  will  usually  sustain  acts  of  the  Diet,  the  cabinet,  admin¬ 
istrative  agencies,  and  local  autonomous  units.  Relying  on  the  doctrine  of  non- 
justicability  of  matters  'nternal  to  other  branches  of  government,  the  Court 
has  usually  declined  to  review  the  legislative  process  of  the  Diet.^  However, 
one  high  court  judge  did  invoke  the  concept  of  judicial  supremacy.  This  was  in 
the  Naganuma  case  of  1969. 

The  landmark  case  in  the  issue  of  the  constitutionality  of  the  SDF  came 
with  the  Naganuma  Case.  This  case  resulted  from  a  decision  in  1969  regarding 
the  Minister  of  Agriculture's  cancellation  of  a  designated  forest  reserve  in 
Hokkaido  for  the  purpose  of  using  the  same  area  to  construct  a  surface-to-air 
missile  base  for  the  Air  Self-Defense  Force.  The  position  of  the  plaintiffs  in 
this  case  was  that  the  designation  of  the  forest  reserve  could  not  be  cancelled 
uniess  it  was  for  the  purpose  of  public  welfare,  and  it  did  not  meet  this 
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requirement  because  the  establishment  of  the  SDF  was  in  violation  of  Article  9.^5 
The  defense  argued  (1)  that  the  enactment  of  the  Self-Defense  Force  Law  and  the 
Defense  Agency  Establishment  Law  were  "acts  of  government"  (tochi  koi) ,  political 
questions,  not  properly  susceptible  to  review  by  judicial  courts;  and  (2)  even 
if  they  were  subjected  to  judicial  review,  the  laws  were  constitutional  because 
minimum  armament  necessary  for  defense  was  not  forbidden  by  Article  9 .66 

The  momentous  decision  came  on  September  7,  1973.  Judge  Fukushima  Shigeo 
of  the  Sapporo  District  Court  handed  down  a  decision  which  clearly  called  the 
creation  of  the  SDF  unconstitutional: 

Article  9  of  the  Constitution  bans  all  armament,  includ¬ 
ing  even  defensive  weapons;  it  abolishes  arms,  and  denies  even 
the  right  of  belligerency.  In  view  of  their  scale,  equipment, 
and  capability,  the  Ground,  Maritime,  and  Air  Self-Defense 
Force  are  land,  sea,  and  air  forces  as  specified  in  Article  9, 
paragraph  2,  and  are  unconstitutional.  The  claim  that  they  are 
necessary  for  the  defense  of  the  country  cannot  be  a  basis  for 
denying  that  they  are  not  military  units  or  war  potential. ^7 

It  has  been  said  that  the  most  significant  part  of  the  decision  lay  in  Judge 
Fukushima' s  rejection  of  "the  doctrine  of  the  political  question"  which  had  enabled 
the  government  to  limit  the  power  of  the  courts  in  regard  to  the  question  of  the 
constitutionality  of  SDF.  He  stated  that  Article  81  of  the  Constitution  gave  the 
courts  authority  to  review  all  legislation  ^echoes  of  Marbury  v.  MadisonJ7»  whereas 
the  government  had  maintained  that  political  questions  such  as  the  enactment  of  the 
Self-Defense  Force  Law  were  not  susceptible  to  review  by  the  courts.  ° 

The  resolution  of  this  case  did  not  come  for  another  three  years.  On 
August  5,  1976,  the  Sapporo  High  Court  revoked  the  decision  of  Judge  Fukushima. 

The  high  court  said  in  its  ruling  that  the  organization,  formation,  and  equipment 
of  the  SDF  cannot,  as  claimed  by  local  citizens,  be  said  to  be  "apparently  and 
clearly  capable  of  making  incursions.  .  .  "  Therefore,  "...  whether  the  exis¬ 
tence  and  other  aspects  of  the  SDF  are  compatible  with  Article  9  of  the 
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Constitution  is  a  judgement  related  to  sovereign  act,  and  as  a  political  act  of 
the  Diet  and  Cabinet,  it  should  be  entrusted  ultimately  to  the  people  as  a  whole 
for  their  political  judgement.  It  is  interpreted  that  the  court  must  not  rule 
on  this  matter y/hat  the  court  actually  did  was  that  it  returned  to  the  pre¬ 
cedent  set  by  earlier  decisions  of  the  Sunakawa  and  Eniwa  cases.  It  avoided  the 
issue  of  the  constitutionality  of  the  SDF  and  upheld  the  doctrine  of  the  political 
question.  The  court  did,  however,  voice  its  opinion  that  the  organization,  for¬ 
mation,  and  equipment  of  the  SDF  cannot  be  said  to  constitute  war  potential  as 
defined  by  the  Constitution.  Apparently  the  court  did  not  entertain  the  idea  as 
expressed  by  Asai  Kiyoshi,  that  the  emergence  of  the  SDF  is  due  to  the  inter¬ 
pretation  of  Article  9  exceeding  the  wording  of  Article  9.^®  By  refusing  to  rule 
on  the  constitutionality  of  the  existence  of  the  SDF,  it  skillfully  avoided  the 
issue  of  constitutionality  entirely.  The  door  was  left  open  to  future  interpre¬ 
tations  . 

Further  support  for  the  government’s  position  came  with  the  Mito  District 
Court  ruling  concerning  the  Hyakuri  Air  Base  lawsuit.  This  particular  case  had 
been  disputed  for  some  18  years.  The  lawsuit  was  filed  in  1958  when  the  govern¬ 
ment  revoked  the  confirmation  and  registration  of  titles  to  private  land  lots 
traded  in  connection  with  the  construction  of  Hyakuri  Air  Base.  Initially  it  was 
treated  as  a  routine  civil  suit,  but  as  the  case  proceeded,  it  began  to  involve 
the  question  of  the  constitutionality  of  the  SDF.  Hence  in  1971,  the  court 
launched  upon  an  investigation  into  the  actual  role  and  status  of  the  SDF.  On 
February  17,  1977,  the  Mito  District  Court  found  in  favor  of  the  government.  In 
its  ruling  the  court  again  upheld  the  doctrine  of  the  political  question  by 
stating, 

The  defense  issues  of  a  nation  are  issues  that  concern 
the  foundation  of  the  nation's  existence,  and  are  a  matter 
of  policy  decision  related  to  the  basis  of  national  rule. 
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Policy  decision  as  to  the  size  of  the  organized  force  which 
Japan  may  maintain  for  exercising  the  right  of  self-defense 
is  a  matter  to  be  made  through  comprehensive  study  of  the 
fluid  international  environment,  international  situation, 
scientific  and  technological  developments  and  other  factors 
and  their  future  prospects,  and  this  necessarily  requires 
highly  political,  technological  expert  judgement. 71 

The  Mito  District  Court  ruling  however  went  much  deeper  than  previous  rulings 
into  the  meaning  of  Article  9  and  the  status  of  the  SDF.  It  stated  first  of  all 
that  the  first  paragraph  of  Article  9  renouncing  war  as  a  sovereign  right  of  the 
nation  and  the  threat  or  use  of  force  as  a  means  of  settling  international  dis¬ 
putes  should  not  be  interpreted  to  mean  that  Japan  has  renounced  war  even  as  a 
means  of  achieving  self-defense.  It  stressed  that  the  first  paragraph  renounces 
war  and  the  threat  or  use  of  force  only  when  used  as  a  means  of  settling  inter- 
national  disputes.  It  went  on  to  say  that  it  is  appropriate  to  interpret  "the 
aim  of  the  preceding  paragraph"  as  it  appears  in  the  first  sentence  of  the  second 
paragraph  of  Article  9,  as  referring  to  the  prohibition  of  all  war  potential  that 
can  serve  an  aggressive  war  /emphasis  adde^ ,  or  a  threat  or  use  of  force.  The 
second  sentence  of  the  second  paragraph,  it  went  on,  does  not  in  any  way  prohibit 
the  use  of  force  by  Japan  in  the  exercise  of  the  right  of  self-defense  to  thwart 
or  eliminate  an  incursion.  Hence,  it  does  not  violate  Article  9  of  the  Constitu¬ 
tion  should  Japan  organize  and  maintain  effective  and  appropriate  measures  to 
the  degree  required  for  national  self-defense.  This  last  part  is  significant, 
for  the  court  went  on  to  conclude  that  from  all  the  evidence  examined  by  the 
court,  it  could  not  be  concluded  that  the  SDF  constituted  apparent  and  clear  war 
potential.  Therefore,  what  the  Mito  District  Court  ruling  did  is  clear: 

(1)  It  upheld  the  doctrine  of  the  political  question  which  the  govern¬ 
ment  had  insisted  upon  since  the  earliest  days  of  the  court  battles. 

(2)  It  interpreted  the  meaning  of  the  Constitution  and  Article  9  as  it 
applies  to  an  armed  force  for  Japan  in  line  with  the  stated  policy 
of  the  government. 
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(3)  It  implied  that  if  the  SDF  constituted  "war  potential"  as  the 
court  defined  the  term  (see  above),  then  the  SDF  could  con¬ 
ceivably  be  declared  unconstitutional. 

This  ruling  left  the  door  open  for  further  interpretation  of  the  term,  "war 

potential."  The  defendants  in  the  case  appealed  to  the  Tokyo  High  Court. 

The  Tokyo  High  Court  in  March  22,  1978,  overruled  a  lower  court  ruling  on 
the  Niijima  Missile  Test  Range  case.  In  its  ruling,  the  court  stated  that  the 
problem  of  whether  or  not  development  and  maintenance  of  modern  weaponry  through 
such  measures  as  the  establishment  of  the  missile  test  range  by  the  government  is 
in  violation  of  Article  9  of  the  Constitution  is  a  matter  of  judgment  related  to 
sovereign  acts,  and  is  of  a  nature  on  which  the  court  should  not  rule.  Thus 
the  Tokyo  High  Court  followed  the  practice  of  the  lower  courts  in  not  ruling  con¬ 
cretely  on  the  constitutionality  of  the  existence  of  the  SDF. 

Although  the  courts  have  defined  much  more  closely  than  before  the  meaning 
of  Article  9,  that  is,  reflecting  the  government  position  that  Article  9  does  not 
renounce  Japan's  right  of  self-defense,  a  question  still  remains  regarding  the 
term  "war  potential."  This  has  been  addressed  up  to  now  to  the  satisfaction  of 
the  majority  of  the  governmental  leadership  and  the  people.  Both  the  JCP  and 
iGmeito  have  in  principle  come  to  accept  the  existence  of  the  SDF.  Only  the 
Japan  Socialist  Party  remains  as  an  advocate  for  disbanding  the  SDF.  Recent 
polls  indicate  an  increased  acceptance  of  the  SDF  reflecting  that  a  high 
percentage  of  the  population  does  not  regard  the  SDF  unconstitutional.  But  at 
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the  same  time,  a  high  percentage  of  the  people  reject  a  revision  of  Article  9. 

On  the  political  scene,  Nakasone  Yasuhiro  of  the  LDP  remains  a  chief  advocate 
of  revising  Article  9.  There  was  one  attempt  in  the  early  years  of  the  Constitu¬ 
tion  by  the  liberals  and  the  conservatives  to  challenge  outright  the  validity  of 
Article  9  with  a  call  for  its  revision,  but  the  attempt  failed  due  to  lack  of 
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support.  In  the  September  1978  issue  of  Seiron,  Nakasone  reiterated  his  desire 
to  take  a  good  look  at  Article  9,  saying  that  it  was  forced  upon  Japan  by 
foreigners,  namely  the  U.S.  But  instead  of  an  outright  call  for  revision,  Nakasone 
toned  down  his  desire  to  one  of  looking  at  the  article  closely,  and,  if  the  public 
so  desired,  amending  it.^^  it  seems  that  the  pressure  for  revision  of  Article  9 
even  from  stern  advocates  of  revision  was  waned.  The  greatest  contributor  to  this 
state  of  affairs  is  perhaps  that  the  present  interpretation,  that  Japan  has  the 
right  of  self-defense  but  forever  renounces  aggressive  use  of  force  for  political 
solutions,  has  proved  satisfactory  to  nearly  all  parties  concerned. 

But  the  question  of  constitutionality  of  the  existence  of  the  SDF  is  far  from 
closed.  The  key  has  been  and  will  continue  to  be  the  interpretation  of  Article  9. 
As  long  as  Article  9  exists,  at  least  in  its  present  form,  there  will  be  those  who 
will  challenge  its  interpretation.  It  is  clear  that  future  conflicts  will  be 
fought  along  these  lines: 

(1)  There  must  be  a  concrete  case  concerning  the  SDF  before  a  case  will  be 
entertained  by  the  courts. 

(2)  The  courts  will  most  likely  continue  to  uphold  the  doctrine  of  the 
political  question  which  the  government  has  invoked  in  the  past. 

(3)  If  the  courts  invoke  the  concept  of  judicial  supremacy,  the  complexity 
of  the  situation  may  be  changed  radically. 

(4)  The  conflict  will  center  on  the  interpretation  of  "war  potential.” 

First,  the  courts  have  continued  to  follow  the  U.S.  practice  of  entertaining  only 
legal  disputes.  The  courts  will  not  rule  on  theoretical  arguments  concerning  the 
propriety  of  Article  9  in  the  Constitution.  Secondly,  although  Japanese  laws 
arise  primarily  from  legal  codes  and  not  from  judicial  decisions,  American  common 
law  approaches  have  been  intermingling  with  Japanese  civil  law  methods  and  con¬ 
cepts  with  the  result  that  the  use  of  precedent,  including  foreign  judicial  deci¬ 
sions,  has  become  a  common  feature  of  judicial  life.^  In  fact,  the  present 
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Supreme  Court  has  used  on  occasion  the  pre-1945  Supreme  Court  (Daishin1 in) 
decisions  as  precedent.  Therefore,  it  should  be  expected  that  the  precedent 
of  avoiding  the  constitutionality  question  regarding  the  SDF  will  be  followed. 
Thirdly,  it  seems  unlikely  that  the  courts  will  change  its  position  on  supporting 
the  doctrine  of  the  political  question.  Judge  Fukushima,  who  challenged  this 
concept  in  the  Naganuma  case,  was  severely  criticized  by  the  more  conservative  of 
his  contemporaries.  But  at  the  same  time,  the  road  is  left  open  for  more  liberal 
jurists  and  more  liberal  courts  to  again  challenge  the  concept  of  judicial  supre¬ 
macy.  As  Theodore  McNelly  notes,  the  constitutional  crisis  is  not  limited  to 
conflicting  interpretations  of  Article  9,  but  also  to  judicial  independence,  the 
scope  of  judicial  review,  and  the  preservation  of  the  Constitution  as  a  whole. ^ 

The  Article  9  controversy  could  be  a  useful  vehicle  to  this  end.  When  that  happens 
it  is  entirely  possible  that  the  doctrine  of  the  political  question  that  the 
government  based  most  of  its  support  in  the  SDF  constitutionality  cases  may  be 
threatened.  Hence,  if  the  political  question  is  no  longer  upheld  in  the  Court, 
it  is  conceivable  that  the  Court  could  declare  the  SDF  unconstitutional  in  viola¬ 
tion  of  Article  9.  If  that  happens,  the  problem  for  Japan  in  maintaining  armed 
defensive  capability  will  be  greatly  compounded.  Lastly,  short  of  declaring  the 
SDF  unconstitutional,  the  controversy  will  revolve  around  the  meaning  of  the  term 
"war  potential."  As  stated  in  the  Defense  White  Paper,  "In  other  words,  although 
individual  weaponry  constituting  defense  capability  must  be  judged  in  accordance 
with  the  international  situation,  standards  of  military  technology  and  other  pre¬ 
vailing  conditions,  selections  and  introductions  must  be  made  strictly  within  the 
scope  of  self-defense  requirements ."^®  One  is  reminded  of  the  Diet  debate  on  the 
issue  of  adopting  the  F-4  aircraft  for  the  Air  Defense  Force  in  1968.  The  Japan 
Socialist  Party  argued  that  the  F-4  with  bombs  was  unconstitutional  because  it 
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would  pose  a  threat  to  other  countries.  Defense  Agency  Director-General 
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Masuda  promised  to  remove  the  bombsight.  Later,  the  in-flight  air  refueling 

devices  from  the  F-4's  were  removed  for  the  same  reason.  It  can  be  expected  that 

in  the  future  interpretations  will  be  required  during  acquisitions  of  new  military 

hardware.  The  potential  is  there  for  the  term  to  be  interpreted  either  way,  in 

an  expanded  view  or  in  a  more  confined,  narrow  view. 

There  are  still  other  problems  with  the  present  interpretation  of  Article  9. 

As  stated  in  the  Defense  White  Paper,  dispatch  of  armed  personnel  abroad  is  not 
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permitted  under  the  terms  of  the  Constitution.  However,  the  right  of  self- 
defense  is  recognized.  There  are  numerous  hypothetical  cases  one  can  think  of 
which  could  bring  these  two  concepts  into  conflict.  For  example,  is  a  Japanese 
ship  on  the  high  seas  considered  the  territory  of  Japan,  and  if  it  is  attacked, 
is  Japan  allowed  to  defend  it  with  the  use  of  force?  What  about  a  Japanese-owned 
embassy  or  property  overseas?  Can  they  be  defended  with  force  if  attacked? 
Whatever  form  the  interpretations  will  take.  Article  9  will  remain  a  significant 
factor  to  the  status  of  Japan's  armed  forces  as  long  as  it  exists.  It  remains 
an  obstacle  to  Japan's  rearmament. 

ECONOMIC  POLICY 
Background 

It  would  be  difficult  to  believe  that  Japan's  phenomenal  growth  and  the 
economic  policy  responsible  for  such  a  growth  could  be  an  obstacle  to  rearmament. 
The  sheer  economic  power  of  Japan  should  be  an  aid  to  increased  rearmament. 
However,  upon  closer  inspection,  the  success  of  Japan's  economic  policy  is  not 
such  a  blessing  after  all  for  increasing  significantly  Japan's  rearmament. 

When  Japan's  postwar  leadership  confronted  the  task  of  reviving  Japan  from 


the  devastation  of  war  and  to  make  it  a  thriving,  strong  country  in  the  community 
of  nations  it  made  certain  choices  while  understanding  the  state  of  affairs  and 


the  constraints  Japan  faced.  For  her  economic  policy,  Japan  chose  a  course  of 
total  concentration  to  recover  her  economic  vigor  in  as  short  a  time  as  possible. 
In  fact,  as  Edwin  Reischauer  notes,  the  fundamental  foreign  policy  of  Japan 
was  not  the  Security  Treaty  and  the  whole  alliance  with  the  U.S.,  but  the  deter¬ 
mination  to  pursue  trade  as  vigorously  as  possible  with  all  other  countries,  and 
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through  this  trade,  to  restore  Japan's  economic  strength.  Reischauer  goes  on 
to  say  that  this  orientation  to  an  alliance  with  the  U.S.,  that  is,  the  reliance 
for  Japan's  security  upon  the  military  power  of  the  U.S.,  relieved  Japan  of 
costly  military  expenditures.  Zbigniew  Brezezinski  has  pointed  out  that  Japan's 
low  defense  expenditure  has  enabled  Japanese  industry,  though  perhaps  not  bene- 
fitting  from  military  research  and  development,  to  concentrate  its  resources  in 
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areas  offering  the  greatest  payoff. 

This  course,  with  one  exception,  has  continued  to  be  the  basic  policy  of  the 
Japanese  government  to  this  day.  The  exception  was  during  the  Prime  Ministership 
of  Hatovama  Ichiro.  Hatoyama  sought  to  create  a  different  foreign  policy  for 
Japan.  He  felt  that  while  a  friendly  relationship  with  the  U.S.  was  politically 
beneficial  and  necessary,  the  extremely  close  relationship  with  the  U.S.  that 
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Yoshida  had  created  was  too  confining.  Feeling  that  the  way  to  achieve  greater 

independence  was  to  improve  dramatically  the  relationship  with  the  Soviet  Union 

and  simultaneously  build  up  Japan's  armed  forces,  Hatoyama  launched  a  new  foreign 

policy.  Hatoyama  thought  that  these  two  steps  would  reduce  the  Soviet  threat 
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and  enable  Japan  to  better  defend  herself  with  less  American  help.  When  Kishi 
Nobusuke  gained  the  Prime  Ministership  in  1957,  he  returned  Japan  to  the  path 
which  was  set  forth  by  Yoshida.  Japan  again  resumed  the  course  of  total  concen¬ 
tration  on  economic  growth,  relying  upon  the  U.S.  military  protection,  and  main¬ 
taining  a  gradual,  minimal  rearmament  policy.  This  policy  has  continued  virtually 
unchanged  to  this  day. 
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The  Japanese  government  has  skillfully  exploited  the  restrictions  on  her 
defensive  rearmament  to  further  the  economic  policy  of  minimizing  defense  spend¬ 
ings  so  as  to  have  available  the  maximum  of  capital  for  economic  development. 

When  the  U.S.  demanded  large-scale  Japanese  rearmament  and  military  cooperation 
in  regional  security,  Yoshida  called  attention  to  the  existence  of  Article  9 
which  forbade  a  military  force,  and  the  anti-military  sentiments  of  the  Japanese 
which  would  make  it  difficult  for  Japan  to  rearm  significantly.  Gradually  in¬ 
creasing  Japan's  defense  forces  was  presented  by  the  Japanese  to  the  Americans 
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as  a  concession  on  the  part  of  the  Japanese.  This  tactic  has  been  repeatedly 
used  over  the  years  to  minimize  Japan's  defense  spendings.  What  is  also  interest¬ 
ing  is  that  this  "economic  growth  first"  policy  has  been  used  effectively  in 
countering  increasing  demand  by  the  Defense  Agency  for  a  larger  share  of  the 
national  budget.  For  example,  when  the  Second  Buildup  Plan  (1962-66)  was  under 
discussion,  and  again  in  1966-67  when  the  Third  Buildup  Plan  (1967-72)  was  being 
considered,  the  Defense  Agency  argued  for  an  increase  in  the  defense  expenditure 
up  to  2%  of  the  GNP,  twice  the  politically  acceptable  level  of  1Z.  On  these 
occasions,  the  Defense  Agency  was  opposed  by  the  Finance  Ministry,  MITI,  and  the 
Economic  Planning  Agency.  They  argued  that  the  then  existing  rate  (less  than  1% 

GNP)  was  sufficient  to  provide  for  minimum  defense  and  fulfill  the  obligations 
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under  the  Security  Treaty  framework.  More  recent  requests  for  increasing  the 
defense  budget  has  been  countered  using  similar  arguments. 

In  1947  Japan  realized  that  she  could  not  defend  herself  alone.  Today,  she 
feels  just  as  strongly  that  she  cannot  defend  herself  alone.  In  1947  she  cast 
her  lot  with  the  U.S.,  relinquishing  to  U.S.  armed  forces  the  job  of  insuring 
Japan's  security.  Today,  this  continues  to  be  the  Japanese  policy,  although 
Japan's  armed  forces  have  gradually  grown  over  the  years  and  can  now  contribute 
to  Japan's  security.  As  long  as  Japan  continues  to  rely  upon  the  U.S.  for  her 


security,  she  does  not  need  to  have  a  massive  military  force.  The  defense  budget 
may  seem  meager  in  comparison  to  her  economic  strength,  but  it  is  sufficient  to 
satisfy  Japan’s  part  of  the  bargain  in  insuring  Japan's  defense — at  least  that 
is  what  the  leadership  believes.  And,  if  in  fact  the  government  believes  that 
the  allocation  of  a  tiny  portion  of  the  GNP  to  her  defense  is  a  contributor  to 
the  economic  growth  rate,  the  government  will  continue  to  minimize  the  amount 
allocated  for  defense. 

The  Defense  Sector 

This  is  not  to  imply,  however,  that  the  government  and  industry  have  neglec¬ 
ted  Japan's  defense  and  defense-related  industries.  On  the  contrary,  although 
the  pursuance  of  the  "economic  growth  first"  policy  has  had  a  dampening  effect 
upon  the  development  of  a  domestic  defense  industry  sector,  it  has  not  been  totally 
quashed.  The  defense  sector  of  the  economy  grew  gradually  over  the  initial  post¬ 
war  years,  deriving  much  of  its  business  from  the  maintenance  of  U.S.  military 
equipment.  Influx  of  knowhow  and  technology  increased  the  size  of  the  defense 
sector.  The  deliveries  of  the  defense  industry  declined  slightly  in  fiscal  1976, 
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but  thereafter,  it  began  increasing  at  aroung  15%  yearly.  Though  modest  in 
comparison  to  the  U.S.  or  the  Soviet  Union,  there  exists  a  sizeable  military- 
industrial  complex  ready  to  take  on  the  task  of  rearming  Japan  much  more  extensively 
than  she  is  armed  today. 

The  defense  sector  remains  a  relatively  weak  sector  in  the  Japanese  economy. 

The  single  most  important  organization  within  the  defense  sector  is  the  Defense 
Production  Committee  (DPC)  of  the  Keidanren.®^  The  DPC  is  the  political  repre¬ 
sentative  of  the  aggregated  interests  of  the  defense  production  sector.  Here  a 
vehicle  exists  within  the  business  community  to  put  forth  defense  production 
sector  interests  to  the  government.  The  DPC  meets  regularly  with  the  Japanese 
Defense  Agency  to  coordinate  defense  production  efforts.  The  Defense  Agency 
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wants  the  most  from  its  defense  budget  while  the  DPC  wants  the  most  from  defense 

contracts.  The  relationship  can  be  termed  "intimate,"  but  the  budgeting  process 

for  the  defense  sector  is  outside  these  channels.  The  actual  budget  battle  is 

waged  between  the  Defense  Agency  and  the  Finance  Committee  of  the  LDP.  The 

budget  appropriations  for  the  SDF  has  remained  fixed  at  less  than  1 %  GNP  for  some 

time.  This  figure  has  become  a  sort  of  a  political  barrier  which  seems  unlikely 

to  be  breached  anytime  soon,  and  the  figure  increased  significantly,  considering 

the  present  circumstances.  But  recent  indications  are  that  a  rise  to  several 
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percent  of  GNP  may  be  possible  in  the  near  future.  However,  no  matter  how  inti¬ 
mate  the  relationship  between  the  defense  sector  of  the  economy  and  the  Defense 
Agency  may  be,  given  the  present  budgetary  constraints  and  the  weakness  of  the 
Defense  Agency  vis-a-vis  the  other  ministries,  the  likelihood  of  a  formation  of 
a  powerful  military-industrial  complex  which  can  significantly  influence  defense 
procurement  is  marginal  at  best. 

Due  partly  to  the  relatively  low  defense  spending  compared  to  the  size  of 
the  economy,  major  private  defense  contractors  do  not  have  the  highest  percentage 
of  their  production  in  the  defense  sector.  In  the  listing  of  defense  industry 
manufacturers  in  The  Japan  Economic  Journal  of  March,  1980,  of  the  52  companies 
on  the  list  only  one  was  dependent  on  the  Defense  Agency  for  more  than  50%  of  its 
business. ^  Only  two  were  dependent  for  more  than  40%.  More  significantly,  the 
top  10  companies  were  much  less  dependent. ^ 


1. 

Mitsubishi  Heavy  Industries 

9.9% 

2. 

Kawasaki  Heavy  Industries 

8.8% 

3. 

Mitsubishi  Electric 

4.1% 

4. 

Ishikawa j ima-Harima  Heavy  Industries 

5.9% 

5. 

Nippon  Electric 

2.4  % 

6. 

Toshiba 

1.2% 

7. 

Fuji  Heavy  Industries 

3.7% 

8. 

Shin  Meiwa  Industry 

15.0% 

9. 

Nippon  Seiko 

8.4% 

10. 

Hitachi 

0.5% 
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As  the  figures  point  out,  defense  production  is  not  a  major  sector  of  Japan's 
economy.  The  potential  is  there  for  defense  production  to  become  a  more 
important  sector,  but  as  long  as  Japan's  government  continues  to  allocate  a 
small  percentage  of  the  GNP  for  defense,  the  likelihood  for  the  growth  of  a 
military- industrial  complex  with  significant  influence  on  defense  production  on 
the  scale  of  the  U.S.  or  the  Soviet  system  seems  remote. 

The  defense  sector  has,  of  course,  been  an  advocate  for  greater  defense 
spending.  John  Emmerson  notes  that  the  industrialists  are  pushing  in  two  direc¬ 
tions:  first,  the  development  of  indigenous  defense  production,  which  implies 

less  dependence  on  foreign  imports  and  foreign  technology,  and  second,  the 
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creation  of  an  arms-export  industry.  This  attitude  has  been  strengthened 
especially  in  the  wake  of  the  U.S. -Soviet  confrontation  resulting  from  the  Soviet 
military  advance  into  Afghanistan.  Numerous  high-ranking  business  leaders  have 
come  out  in  favor  of  increased  defense  spendings.  Kono  Fumihiko,  the  present 
chairman  of  the  DPC  of  the  Keidanren,  and  Inayama  Yoshihiro,  picked  as  the  next 
president  of  Keidanren,  both  are  stern  proponents  of  increased  defense  spendings. 

Japan's  time-tested  "economic  growth  first"  policy,  which  has  been  supported 
in  a  large  measure  by  the  minimal  defense  spendings,  is  under  severe  strain.  As 
Japan  saw  a  continuing  U.S.  withdrawal  from  East  Asia  and  saw  a  growing  threat 
of  the  Soviets  around  Japan  and  around  the  world,  she  came  to  question  the  effec¬ 
tiveness  of  the  U.S.  nuclear  umbrella  and  security  guarantee.  There  has  been  a 
call  for  increased  defense  spendings.  With  heightening  pressure  for  increased 
defense  spendings,  can  Japan  change  her  policy  and  move  toward  massive  rearmament 

Not  only  must  non-economic  factors  be  overcome,  that  is,  the  anti-military 
psychology  of  the  people  and  the  problems  with  Article  9  already  mentioned,  but 
also,  purely  economic  problems  must  be  surmounted.  The  first  is  the  growing 


competition  for  a  share  of  the  budget.  As  Japan's  economy  grew  and  government 
revenues  increased,  so  did  the  request  for  those  funds.  Each  ministry  has  a 
stake  in  the  yearly  budget.  Not  only  is  there  a  competition  by  the  various 
ministries  for  funds,  there  is  also  increasingly  greater  demand  for  a  share  of 
the  budget  from  the  public  sector.  When  Japan  was  forced  to  deal  with  the 
environmental  problems  which  had  been  created  by  the  unbridled  economic  growth, 
the  solution  required  a  massive  input  of  funds  to  correct  the  problem.  Public 
welfare  programs  will  require  additional  funds.  The  Arab  oil  embargo  and  the 
energy  crisis  required  economic  concentration  in  the  energy  sector  to  solve  the 
problem  of  shortage.  In  fact,  energy  development,  especially  nuclear  energy, 
remains  the  largest  consumer  of  Research  and  Development  (R&D)  funds.  In  fiscal 
1977,  nuclear  energy  development  outpaced  the  four  other  major  R&D  sectors,  space 
exploitation,  ocean  development,  data  processing,  and  enviornmental  protection. 
Nuclear  energy  development  recorded  a  rise  in  expenditures  of  32.5%,  far  above 
the  closest  rival,  ocean  development,  with  6.1%  increase. ^  The  last  thing 
needed  was  greater  demand  for  funds  from  the  defense  sector.  As  mentioned  earlier, 
other  governmental  ministries  and  agencies,  especially  the  powerful  Finance 
Ministry,  MITI,  and  the  Economic  Planning  Agency,  have  argued  against  higher 
defense  budgets.  In  this  kind  of  atmosphere,  the  defense  sector  is  bound  to  be 
somewhat  neglected. 

The  second  factor  which  must  be  overcome  is  precisely  the  past  success  of 
the  "economic  growth  first"  policy.  This  reason  has  been  used  in  innumerable 
situations  to  justify  Japan's  low  defense  spendings  to  both  the  Americans  in 
their  request  for  increased  Japanese  contribution  to  her  own  security  and  also 
to  the  Defense  Agency  and  the  public.  The  politicians,  the  bureaucrats,  and 
the  general  public  have  become  used  to  this  reason  for  the  low  defense  funding. 

It  will  be  difficult  to  overcome  this  inertia. 
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Surely  Japan  can  provide  more  than  the  present  less-than  1%  of  GNP  for 
her  defense.  As  Martin  Weinstein  notes,  even  the  war-weary,  demoralized, 
economically  insecure  Japan  of  1^54  could  devote  1.72%  of  its  GNP  and  13.  >%  of 
its  taxes  to  defense;  the  revitalized,  confident,  and  increasingly  affluent 
Japan  of  today  could  at  least  do  as  much.  Recently  it  was  reported  that 
Japan's  Foreign  Minister  will  propose  that  Japan  increase  her  defense  budget  to 
3%  or  more  of  its  GNP.  It  may  very  well  happen.  However,  it  is  certain  that 
the  continued  Japanese  adherence  to  an  economic  policy  of  growth  which  minimizes 
defense  spending  and  the  increasing  competition  for  funds  from  all  sectors  will 
be  formidable  obstacles  to  overcome  for  Japan  to  significantly  increase  her  rearma¬ 
ment  efforts. 

FOREIGN  OPINION 

Perhaps  more  than  any  other  country  on  the  earth  today,  Japan  is  a  hostage 
to  her  past.  Even  Germany  who  subjugated  most  of  Europe  and  participated  in  a 
compaign  of  genocide  against  a  people  is  not  a  hostage  to  her  hostage  as  much  as 
Japan.  This  can  be  explained  partly  due  to  the  dominance  of  the  Soviet  Union  in 
the  European  political  scene  and  its  dubious  legacy  of  inheriting  the  fear  of  the 
West  once  ascribed  to  Germany,  and  also  partly  to  the  existence  of  Article  9  in 
the  Japanese  Constitution,  where  rearmament  in  Japan  raises  questions  about  its 
intentions  not  only  in  Japan  itself,  but  also  in  the  neighboring  nations  which 
once  either  were  subjugated  by  Japan  or  felt  its  military  threat.  In  the  former 
category  are  China,  Korea,  the  Philippines,  Indonesia,  Malaysia,  Singapore, 

Vietnam,  Cambodia,  Laos,  and  Thailand.  In  the  latter  category  is  the  Soviet 
Union. 

As  Japan  both  expanded  its  military  potential  and  increased  its  economic 
penetration  into  these  areas,  there  was  a  growing  fear  of  the  revival  of  Japanese 
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militarism  and  the  reappearance  of  the  hated  "Greater  East  Asia  Co-Prosperity 
Sphere."  In  fact,  there  came  to  be  a  growing  fear  that  Japan  was  trying  to 
achieve  economically  what  she  failed  to  achieve  militarily  during  the  Pacific 
War.  The  Chinese  have  not  forgotten  the  terrors  of  the  Japanese  occupation. 

Korea  retains  a  hatred  for  the  Japanese  from  the  many  years  of  its  colonial 
status  when  its  sovereignty  was  disregarded.  Other  Asian  nations  remember  the 
Japanese  military  occupation  not  too  long  ago.  The  Soviets  have  unquestioned 
military  superiority  over  Japan  and  can  thwart  any  present  territorial  design 
by  Japan.  But  certainly  the  Soviets  harbor  some  anxiety  about  any  revival  of  a 
strongly  armed  Japan  which  is  an  ally  of  the  U.S.  and  the  other  Western  powers. 

The  fear  of  a  revived  and  economically  strong  Japan  has  been  skillfully 
exploited  especially  by  the  Soviet  Union,  and  China  until  just  recently.  The 
following  passage  by  a  Soviet  writer  well  illustrates  the  manipulation  of  this 
fear : 

The  Soviet  people  and  the  peoples  of  the  Asian  countries 
have  not  forgotten,  nor  can  they  forget  Japanese  militarism. 

The  horrors  which  the  Japanese  people  experienced  during  the 
war,  the  horrors  into  which  adventurist  warlords  plunged  them 
are  still  fresh  in  their  memories.  Thus  the  Japanese  are 
watchful  of  any  attempts  to  subordinate  the  peoples  of  the 
Asian  countries  either  politically  or  economically,  and  of 
plans  for  the  creation  of  new  blocs  or  alliance  designed  to 
establish  domination  in  that  part  of  the  world. 99 

Although  the  passage  includes  a  noticeable  tinge  of  propaganda,  one  cannot  escape 
the  veracity  of  the  main  points:  Asians  are  watchful  of  Japan  and  Japan  is  cau¬ 
tious  so  as  not  to  give  any  impression  of  a  revival  of  the  "Greater  East  Asia 
Co-Prosperity  Sphere." 

Japan  is  careful  so  that  charges  of  either  political  or  economic  dominance 
in  East  and  Southeast  Asia  will  not  be  raised,  or  at  least  kept  to  a  low  level. 

To  allay  this  fear,  Japan  has  on  numerous  occasions  reiterated  her  declaration  not 
to  send  her  troops  overseas.  The  Japanese  courts'  interpretation  of  Article  9 
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of  the  illegality  of  dispatching  Japanese  armed  forces  overseas  contributes  to 
allaying  the  fears  of  these  neighboring  nations.  Japan's  adoption  of  the  Three 
Non-Nuclear  Principles  is  another  form  of  reassurance  of  peaceful  designs. 

Japanese  sensitivity  in  this  regard  is  illustrated  very  recently  in  the  statement 
made  in  Beijing  following  the  conclusion  of  new  economic  accords  with  the  Chinese. 
As  part  of  the  negotiations,  Prime  Minister  Ohira  affirmed  that  Japan  will  not 
provide  military  cooperation. ^00 

Up  until  1972  Chinese  charges  of  reviving  Japanese  militarism  were  voiced 
often  and  unequivocally.  Revival  of  Japanese  militarism  was  a  constant  theme  of 
the  Chinese  propaganda  attacks  directed  against  Japan.  When  Premier  Chou  En-lai 
visited  Pyongyang,  North  Korea,  in  April  1970,  at  the  end  of  the  visit,  a  joint 
communique  devoted  nine  paragraphs  to  Japanese  militarism.  The  first  paragraph 
reads , 

The  two  sides  vehemently  condemned  Japanese  militarism 
which  revived  again  as  a  dangerous  force  of  aggression  in 
Asia  under  the  active  patronage  of  U.S.  imperialism  is  embar¬ 
king  on  the  road  of  open  aggression  against  the  Asian  people 
with  a  delusion  to  realize  the  old  broken  dream  of  "Greater 
East  Asia  Co-Prosperity  Sphere"  with  the  backing  of  U.S. 
imperialism  and  in  conspiracy  and  collusion  with  it.^®^ 

Japanese  and  Chinese  delegates  to  trade  conferences  to  Beijing  have  in  the  past 
condemned  Japanese  militarism,  and  a  strong  alarm  was  sounded  upon  the  publication 
of  the  first  Defense  White  Paper  in  October,  1970.  The  Chinese  press  greatly 
played  up  Mishima  Yukio's  suicide  in  November  of  the  same  year  as  an  indication 
of  this  militarist  tendency  in  Japan. 

On  the  other  hand,  the  Japanese  harbor  a  guilt-complex  over  what  they  had 
done  to  China  during  the  last  war.^®^  The  charges  of  militarism  and  the  guilt 
complex  combine  to  make  the  Japanese  very  cautious  in  regard  to  presenting  any 
hint  of  a  revival  of  the  old  militarism.  It  is  certain  that  the  Japanese  recog¬ 
nize  the  deep  propagandistic  coloring  of  the  attacks,  but  Japan  cannot  ignore 
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these  criticisms,  especially  when  Japan  is  in  the  process  of  expanding  her 
economic  penetration  of  these  nations.  These  propaganda  attacks  do  not  deter¬ 
mine  Japan's  defense  options,  but  they  do  have  the  effect  of  making  Japan  care¬ 
fully  consider  the  political  ramifications  of  the  rearmament  decision. 

Whereas  the  Soviet  attacks  upon  the  supposed  revival  of  Japanese  militarism 
still  are  voiced,  the  Chinese  attacks  have  ceased.  This  change  in  basic  Chinese 
policy  toward  Japan  came  about  as  rapprochement  was  reached  between  Japan  and 
China  as  a  result  of  the  U.S.  decision  to  normalize  relations  with  China.  In 
the  Japanese-Chinese  summit  talks  on  the  normalizing  of  relations  between  the 
two  countries,  reportedly  Chou  En-lai  criticized  the  concept  of  unarmed  neutra¬ 
lity  by  saying  that  he  considered  himself  to  be  far  more  sensible  than  the 
Socialists  in  Japan  who  are  advocating  unarmed  neutrality.  It  is  only  natural, 
he  stated,  for  an  independent  nation  to  have  armed  forces  for  self-defense."1®® 
More  recently  the  Chinese  have  come  out  in  favor  of  the  existence  of  the  SDF, 
and  the  U.S. -Japanese  Security  Treaty. ^®^ 

Since  the  cessation  of  Chinese  attacks,  the  Soviets  have  become  most 
vehement  in  charging  the  revival  of  Japanese  militarism.  They  have  skillfully 
exploited  the  fear  of  the  revival  of  Japanese  militarism  for  political  gain. 
Though  the  Soviets  may  not  fear  the  present  posture  of  the  Japanese  armed  forces 
as  a  direct  threat  to  the  Soviet  territories  themselves,  the  alliance  of  Japan 
and  the  U.S.  directed  against  the  Soviet  Union  is  certainly  a  concern.  The 
fear  also  exists  of  a  Japan-China  alliance  directed  against  the  Soviet  Union. 

An  article  by  I.  Ivkov  appeared  in  the  fourth  quarter,  1978  issue  of  the  Soviet 
Far  Eastern  Affairs  periodical  published  by  the  USSR  Academy  of  Sciences, 
entitled  "Japanese  Militarism  Rears  Its  Head."*®-1  Because  it  came  in  the  wake 


of  the  signing  of  the  Japan-China  treaty  on  peace  and  friendship  on  August  12, 


1978,  it  is  likely  that  it  was  written  in  reaction  to  the  treaty.  References 
to  Japan's  militarist  past  are  also  regular.  A  fourth  quarter,  1979  article 
in  the  same  quarterly  glorified  the  victory  of  the  Mongolian  and  Soviet 


forces  over  the  Japanese  forces  at  Halhyn-Gol  in  September,  1939.^®** 

The  removal  of  Chinese  attacks  upon  the  existence  of  the  SDF  and  rearma¬ 
ment  of  Japan  have  lifted  quite  a  large  portion  of  the  obstacle  of  adverse 
foreign  opinion  toward  Japanese  rearmament  efforts.  However,  Japan  has  not  de¬ 
luded  herself  into  thinking  that  fear  of  a  revival  of  Japanese  militarism  has 
vanished.  As  the  recent  statement  in  Beijing  by  Prime  Minister  Ohira  shows, 
the  thought  is  still  imprinted  upon  the  minds  of  the  Japanese.  Propaganda 
attacks  from  the  Soviet  Union  have  not  ceased.  There  are  occasional  reminders 
of  continued  prejudice  toward  the  Japanese  in  Asia.  The  furor  in  the  summer  of 
1979  in  Korea  over  the  so-called  "sex-vacations"  of  the  Japanese  businessmen  is 
one  example.  Furthermore,  Japan  continues  to  have  three  territorial  disputes 
with  three  different  nations:  the  dispute  with  the  Soviets  over  the  Northern 
Islands,  the  dispute  with  China  over  the  Senkakus,  and  the  dispute  with  Korea 
over  Take  Shima,  or  Tok  Do,  in  the  Sea  of  Japan.  These  territorial  issues  will 
continue  to  be  factors  in  the  distrust  of  Japanese  intentions  as  Japan  continues 
to  rearm.  Although  diminished  greatly  since  the  change  in  the  basic  Chinese 
policy,  Japan's  awareness  of  the  fear  and  distrust  of  the  Asian  countries  of 
the  revival  of  Japanese  militarism  and  economic  domination  remains  an  obstacle 
to  Japanese  rearmament.  It  is  an  obstacle  which  must  be  considered  carefully 
by  Japan  as  she  continues  to  expand  her  military  power  and  the  economic  penetra¬ 
tion  of  Asia. 
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U.S.  INFLUENCE 


Original  Concepts  of  Security 

Japan's  security  policy  and  rearmament  policy  has  been  closely  connected 
with  the  U.S.  influence.  Although  the  Occupation  of  Japan  was  called  the 
"Allied  Occupation,"  it  was  so  in  name  only.  In  reality  it  was  a  U.S.  Occupa¬ 
tion.  From  the  beginning  the  other  allied  powers  had  little  say  in  the  Occupa¬ 
tion  of  Japan.  General  MacArthur,  the  SCAP,  made  certain  that  it  would  stay 
that  way.^^ 

Of  course  the  first  order  of  business  for  the  U.S.  was  to  completely  demili¬ 
tarize  Japan  to  insure  that  a  military  Japan  would  never  again  threaten  the 
security  of  East  Asia.  The  Occupational  reforms  were  thorough  and  far-reaching 
as  mentioned  earlier.  But  there  resulted  presently  a  fundamental  change  in  the 
U.S.  policy  toward  Japan.  Although  the  U.S.  had  created  a  major  obstacle  for 
the  creation  of  a  renewed  Japanese  rearmament  in  the  form  of  a  Constitutional 
prohibition.  Article  9,  it  was  soon  forced  to  reconsider  this  move.  The  im¬ 
mediate  developments  of  the  postwar  political  scene  shed  new  insight  into  the 
U.S.  views  regarding  security  in  East  Asia.  By  1950  nearly  four  years  had 
lapsed  since  Winston  Churchill's  perception  of  an  "Iron  Curtain"  around  the 
Soviet  Bloc  and  the  Berlin  Blockade  was  two  years  old.  In  East  Asia,  the 
Chinese  Nationalists  were  defeated  by  the  end  of  1949,  fleeing  to  the  island 
of  Taiwan  as  a  new  Communist  giant  stood  on  the  continent.  In  Korea,  the 
Soviet-backed  and  Soviet-armed  North  Korean  regime  posed  a  threat  to  the  se¬ 
curity  of  South  Korea.  U.S.  now  needed  an  armed  Japan  as  an  ally  in  the  East 
as  U.S.  forces  were  divided  a  full  continent  apart.  The  U.S.  began  to  press 
Japan  into  rearmament  to  aid  in  the  security  of  East  Asia.  Although  this 
policy  has  undergone  change  in  emphasis  through  the  years,  its  basic  position 
has  not  changed.  It  became  a  significant  factor  in  Japan's  rearmament  policy. 
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By  1950  Japan  had  already  understood  for  several  years  the  need  to  provide 

for  Japan's  future  security  in  the  bipolar  world  which  she  saw  developing,  that 

between  the  Soviet  Union  on  one  hand  and  the  U.S.  on  the  other.  Martin  Weinstein 

makes  a  strong  case  for  the  farsightedness  of  the  postwar  Japanese  leadership  in 

addressing  this  dilemma  and  choosing  the  U.S.  as  its  ally.  He  points  out  that 

1  Ofi 

as  early  as  1947,  Japan's  views  on  the  defense  question  began  to  crystallize. 

By  late  1947,  as  the  Ashida  Memorandum  shows,  Japan  already  had  ideas  about  in¬ 
suring  her  own  internal  security  while  desiring  to  enter  into  a  security  arrange¬ 
ment  to  insure  against  external  attack,  pursuant  to  a  conclusion  of  a  peace 
treaty  with  the  U.S.  But  at  this  early  stage,  the  U.S.  was  not  prepared  to  con¬ 
sider  the  matter  of  a  separate  peace  treaty  with  Japan  and  rebuffed  the  memoran¬ 
dum.^ 

However,  by  1950  the  U.S.  was  moving  toward  a  separate  peace  treaty  with 
Japan  without  Soviet  participation.  The  U.S.  by  this  time  wanted  to  stablize  the 
Far  East  by  means  of  a  Western  Pacific  defense  perimeter  which  would  include 
Japan.  Korea  was  to  be  a  buffer  zone.  By  this  time  also  the  U.S.  wanted  to 
retain  some  militarv  presence  in  Japan  even  after  the  conclusion  of  a  peace  treaty. 

Japan's  desire  at  this  point,  however,  was  a  drastic  reduction  in  U.S.  forces 
on  Japan's  soil,  if  not  a  complete  withdrawal General  MacArthur's  pressing 
desire  for  an  early  end  to  the  Occupation  and  the  speedy  economic  recovery  of 
Japan  undoubtedly  affected  the  U.S.  view  in  favor  of  an  early  peace  treaty. 

Actually,  U.S.  initiative  for  rearming  Japan  came  even  before  the  outbreak 
of  the  Korean  War  and  MacArthur's  decision  to  order  the  creation  of  the  National 
Police  Reserve.  In  June,  1950,  Ambassador  Dulles  flew  to  Tokyo  to  consult  with 
General  MacArthur  and  to  gauge  Japanese  thoughts  on  a  peace  treaty.  At  this 
meeting,  Dulles  strongly  urged  that  the  Japanese  begin  to  rearm.  The  Japanese 
were  not  prepared  for  such  a  comment  and  shrugged  it  off.^^  The  outbreak  of 
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the  Korean  War  on  June  25  changed  the  entire  complexion  of  the  situation. 

By  July,  General  MacArthur  ordered  the  establishment  of  the  National  Police 


Reserve  Force  of  75,000  men  and  expansion  of  the  personnel  of  the  Maritime 
Safety  Agency  by  8,000.  Although  the  forces  were  created  only  for  internal 
security,  the  rearmament  of  Japan  had  begun. 

Ambassador  Dulles  arrived  in  Japan  in  January,  1951,  to  begin  negotiations 
on  the  upcoming  peace  treaty  between  the  U.S.  and  Japan.  Two  significant  de¬ 
cisions  were  reached  at  that  meeting:  (1)  The  U.S.  would  continue  to  retain  a 
military  presence  in  Japan  following  the  peace  treaty,  and  (2)  Japan  should 
positively  contribute  to  the  defense  of  the  entire  region  of  East  Asia.H^ 

Both  sides  came  away  with  a  different  understanding  of  the  upcoming  security 
arrangement  and  the  provisions  for  insuring  Japan's  security.  The  U.S.  under¬ 
standing  was  that  it  would  be  willing  to  cooperate  in  the  defense  of  Japan  if 
Japan  immediately  began  taking  vigorous  measures  to  defend  herself  and  partici¬ 
pate  in  regional  security.  For  Japan,  the  understanding  was  that  Japan  would 
allow  the  stationing  of  U.S.  troops  on  Japan  as  a  quid  pro  quo  for  agreeing  to 

1  1  O 

rearm  gradually  to  contribute  to  the  security  of  Japan  and  to  East  Asia. 

Japan  did  not  abandon  the  external-internal  security  equation,  that  is,  Japan 
would  insure  its  internal  security  while  the  U.S.  would  insure  its  external 
security.  But  Prime  Minister  Yoshida  and  the  Japanese  had  realized  that  con¬ 
cessions  were  necessary.  These  basic  positions  have  not  changed  since  their 
formulation.  The  U.S.  pressure  for  greater  Japanese  participation  in  her  own 
security  has  continued  since  the  formulation  of  these  positions. 

Evolution  of  Positions 

U.S.  pressure  for  Japanese  contribution  to  regional  security  in  the  Western 
Pacific  intensified  during  the  negotiations  for  the  revision  of  the  1951  treaty. 
During  the  negotiations  in  1958,  Ambassador  MacArthur  reiterated  Dulles'  earlier 


proposal  that  the  treaty  should  apply  to  areas  in  the  Western  Pacific  beyond 
Japan.  Prime  Minister  Kishi  and  Foreign  Minister  Fujiyama  opposed  this  idea 
just  as  Prime  Minister  Yoshida  had  done  during  the  1951  negotiations.  They 
stated  that  Japan  did  not  possess  the  means  to  take  such  an  expanded  task  and 
that  the  Japanese  people  still  had  the  memories  of  the  disastrous  attempt  to 
bring  stability  to  Asia  by  military  means. 

The  U.S.  pressure  for  increased  Japanese  contribution  to  the  security  of 
Japan  and  contribution  to  regional  security  abated  somewhat  after  that  time,  but 
the  pressure  was  resumed  during  the  negotiations  for  the  return  of  Okinawa  to 
Japanese  jurisdiction.  The  Dulles  years  had  passed,  and  the  Kennedy  years  gave 
way  to  the  era  of  Nixon  and  Kissinger.  President  Nixon's  policy  toward  East 
Asia  and  Japan  is  reflected  in  his  1967  Foreign  Affairs  article,  "Asia  After 
Vietnam."  Nixon  stated: 

Looking  toward  the  future,  one  must  recognize  that  it 
simply  is  not  realistic  to  expect  a  nation  moving  into  the 
first  rank  of  major  power  to  be  totally  dependent  for  its 
own  security  on  another  nation,  however  close  the  ties. 

Japan's  whole  society  has  been  restructured  since  World  War 
II.  While  there  still  are  traces  of  fanaticism,  its  politics 
at  least  conform  to  the  democratic  ideal.  Not  to  trust  Japan 
today  with  its  own  armed  forces  and  with  responsibility  for 
its  own  defense  would  be  to  place  its  people  and  government 
under  a  disability  which,  whatever  its  roots  in  painful  recent 
history,  ill  accords  with  the  role  Japan  must  play  in  helping 
secure  the  common  safety  of  non-communist  Asia.-'-^ 

Although  the  concept  was  put  forth  mainly  against  a  future  Chinese  threat  to  the 

area,  Nixon  envisioned  some  kind  of  a  regional  security  system  for  Asia  with 

Japan  playing  a  major  role. 

The  Okinawa  reversion  issue  came  to  a  head  in  1969.  At  that  point  the 
Security  Treaty  of  1960  was  to  be  up  for  review  in  one  year,  to  be  possibly 
terminated  after  the  intial  ten-year  period.  The  growing  popular  sentiments 
for  reversion  of  Okinawa  to  Japanese  control  was  seen  by  the  U.S.  administration 
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as  a  potential  stumbling  block  to  the  continuation  of  the  Security  Treaty.  The 
policymakers  felt  that  unless  the  Okinawa  issue  was  handled  skillfully, 
the  kind  of  upheaval  seen  in  the  1960  Security  Treaty  crisis  could  recur. 

Thus  the  resolution  of  the  Okinawa  issue  was  a  pressing  one  for  both  the  United 
States  and  Japan.  The  basic  principles  that  the  U.S.  would  follow  concerning 
the  overall  policy  toward  Japan  and  the  Okinawa  reversion  was  agreed  to  at  a 
Review  Group  meeting  on  April  25  and  received  the  approval  of  Nixon  at  a  National 
Security  Council  meeting  on  April  30,  1969.  According  to  Kissinger  this  position 
was  that  (1)  Japan  was  the  cornerstone  of  the  U.S.  Asian  policy  and  that  it  must 
be  the  basic  objective  to  strengthen  the  relationship,  (2)  the  U.S.  would  seek  to 
continue  the  Security  Treaty  without  amendment  after  1970,  assuming  Japan  was  not 
torn  by  domestic  schisms  over  it,  (3)  the  U.S.  would  encourage  Japan  to  play  a 
larger  political  role  in  Asia  and  to  make  moderate  increases  in  her  defense  capa¬ 
bility,  and  (A)  the  U.S.  would  not  exert  pressure  on  Japan  to  develop  substan¬ 
tially  larger  forces.11^  Hence,  the  U.S.  position  toward  Japan  had  jelled.  First 
the  U.S.  would  pressure  Japan  for  a  greater  contribution  to  her  own  security. 
Second,  the  U.S.  would  discourage  a  massively-armed  Japan. 

The  Japanese  saw  in  the  Okinawa  reversion  an  opportunity  to  diffuse  opposi¬ 
tion  to  the  continuance  of  the  Security  Treaty.  Prime  Minister  Sato  noted  that 
an  Okinawa  agreement  would  go  a  long  way  to  diffuse  opposition  to  the  U.S. -Japan 

1  1  Q  _ 

relationship.  With  Okinawa  out  of  the  way,  Sato  added,  Japan  would  be  able  to 
increase  its  defense  capability.  The  Okinawa  reversion  issue  had  become  by  this 
time  a  very  popular  issue,  and  it  is  apparent  Saro  felt  that  large  political 
gains  could  be  realized  with  a  successful  reversion  of  Okinawa  to  Japanese  control 
Thus  Japan  was  ready  to  compromise  and  entertain  the  U.S.  desires  for  increased 
Japanese  commitment  for  improvements  in  Japan's  defense  capability  and  a  commit¬ 
ment  for  a  larger  Japanese  political  role  in  Asia.  Accordingly,  Sato  agreed  in 
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principle  to  a  greater  Japanese  role  in  Pacific  defense  and  increased  defense 

capability.  The  joint  communique  of  November  21,  1969  showed  a  Japanese  commit- 
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ment  to  further  contribution  to  the  peace  and  security  of  Korea  and  Taiwan. 
Although  this  declaration  amounted  to  only  the  agreement  of  allowing  unobstructed 
use  of  the  Okinawa  bases  by  the  U.S.  and  committed  no  Japanese  forces  or  inten¬ 
tions  to  use  those  forces  for  regional  security,  Japan  had  affirm  that  her  own 
security  was  interlinked  with  the  U.S.  ability  to  provide  security  for  Korea  and 
Taiwan.  Japan  had  responded  again  to  U.S.  pressure  for  increased  rearmament  and 
increased  participation  in  regional  security. 

About  the  same  time,  a  significant  change  in  the  U.S.  position  in  Asia  pro¬ 
duced  a  change  in  the  Japanese  conception  of  U.S.  military  presence  on  Japanese 
soil.  In  the  early  years,  during  the  time  Prime  Minister  Yoshida  was  in  office, 
U.S.  pressure  for  increased  Japanese  rearmament  was  resisted  with  the  reason  that 

Japan  was  neither  psychologically  nor  economically  capable  of  undertaking  the 
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degree  of  rearmament  that  the  U.S.  demanded.  This  reasoning  held  up  quite 

well  until  the  1960's  when  Japan  was  well  into  her  amazing  economic  recovery.  The 
reason  for  Japan's  hesistancy  to  rearm  rapidly  by  that  time  concentrated  upon  the 
psychological  unwillingness  of  the  people  to  rearm  rapidly,  constitutional 
restraint,  and  the  fear  of  arousing  charges  of  militarism,  especially  from  her 
Asian  neighbors  with  whom  Japan  shared  special  economic  interests. 

Throughout  these  two  periods,  U.S.  troops  on  Japan’s  soil  were  viewed  as  a 
necessary  evil  by  the  Japanese — a  quid  pro  quo  for  guaranteeing  Japan's  security. 
But  in  the  late  1960's  a  fundamental  change  in  the  Japanese  position  resulted. 

This  was  due  partly  to  the  Vietnam  debacle  of  the  U.S.  and  the  resultant  Nixon 
Doctrine  as  the  U.S.  began  to  withdraw  significantly  from  East  and  Southeast  Asia. 
At  this  point  the  commitment  of  the  U.S.  forces  for  Japan's  security  became 
increasingly  questioned,  and  the  presence  of  U.S.  forces  in  Japan  was  held  as 
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necessary  for  the  continuing  credibility  of  the  U.S.  security  guarantee. 

Hence  U.S.  pressure  for  increasing  Japan's  rearmament  and  a  greater  role  in 
regional  security  had  shifted  not  at  the  direct  initiative  of  the  U.S.,  but 
with  a  change  in  the  conceptualization  of  the  U.S.  security  guarantee  by  the 
Japanese  themselves.  The  U.S.  pressure  is  now  more  the  specter  of  U.S.  with¬ 
drawal  from  Asia,  and  more  specifically,  Japan  itself,  than  the  overbearing 
pressure  in  the  past  as  Occupation  Authorities,  provider  of  a  nuclear  umbrella, 
or  a  holder  of  Japanese  territory.  It  is  a  much  more  realistic  attitude  con¬ 
cerning  Japan's  security,  one  which  portends  a  greatly  independent  security 
policy  for  Japan. 

Present  U.S.  policy  toward  Japanese  rearmament  and  its  contribution  to 
Japan's  security  has  not  changed  significantly  since  the  Nixon-Kissinger  era, 
but  has  turned  to  a  less  assertive  posture.  One  indication  of  the  present  U.S. 
policy  toward  Japan  in  this  regard  is  reflected  in  a  January  1972  article  in 
Foreign  Affairs  by  Zbigniew  Brezezinski: 

However,  an  undeniable  dilemma  is  involved  in  the  argument 
here:  continued  U.S.  military  presence  in  Japan  offends  Japanese 
nationalist  feeling  and  creates  strains  in  the  U.S. -Japan  rela¬ 
tionship;  but  a  reduced  U.S.  presence  there  would  intensify 
Japanese  insecurity,  increase  the  need  for  larger  Japanese  armed 
forces  and  give  rise  to  renewed  fears  of  Japanese  militarism. 

Under  the  circumstances,  the  best  that  can  be  done  is  for  both 
the  Japanese  and  the  Americans  to  try  to  harmonize  a  gradual 
change  in  their  military  relationship  with  Japan's  gradually  in¬ 
creasing  self-assertiveness . 

A  more  recent  indication  of  the  less  assertive  posture  of  the  U.S.  regarding 
Japanese  rearmament  is  the  relative  calm  of  Defense  Secretary  Harold  Brown's  state¬ 
ment  upon  his  trip  Japan  in  October,  1979.  After  watching  a  demonstration  by  the 
Japanese  Ground  and  Air  Self-Defense  Forces  in  Hokkaido,  he  commented  upon  the 
professional  character  of  these  forces.  This,  noted  Richard  Halloran  of  the 
New  York  Times,  was  in  marked  contrast  to  the  mildly  derisive  comments  which  his 
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predecessor  made  with  inference  that  Japan  was  not  doing  its  share  for  its  own 

i  2  ^ 

defense  or  for  collective  security. 

Thus  the  respective  positions  of  the  Japanese  and  the  Americans  concerning 
Japan's  rearmament  policy  are  as  follows.  On  one  side  Japan  desires  the  pro¬ 
tection  of  the  U.S.  and  the  guarantee  of  her  security  with  the  Security  Treaty 
and  the  presence  of  U.S.  troops  in  East  Asia.  With  the  continued  U.S.  with¬ 
drawal  from  East  Asia,  Japan  has  become  extremely  sensitive  about  further  U.S. 
troop  reductions,  either  from  East  Asia  c.  from  Japan.  Japan's  uneasiness  follow¬ 
ing  President  Carter's  announcement  of  the  planned  troop  withdrawals  from  Korea 
is  a  strong  indicator  of  this  concern.  As  long  as  the  U.S.  protection  continues, 
it  seems  unlikely  Japan  will  drastically  alter  its  present  policy  of  gradual 
rearmament  and  minimal  defense.  On  the  other  side,  the  U.S.  also  wants  the  best 
of  both  worlds.  On  one  hand,  the  U.S.  desires  a  militarily  powerful  ally  in  Japan 
which  is  able  not  only  to  defend  itself,  but  also  to  contribute  to  regional 
security  in  East  Asia.  On  the  other  hand,  the  U.S.  does  not  desire  a  militarily 
powerful  Japan  which  would  be  so  powerful  that  it  could  alter  significantly  the  } 

balance  of  power  in  East  Asia,  and  certainly  net  powerful  to  the  extent  of  possess-  j 

ing  nuclear  weapons.  The  U.S.  policy  in  the  past  has  been  to  follow  these  two  | 

sometimes  conflicting  courses  in  its  relations  with  Japan.  This  state  of  affairs  } 


becomes  the  source  of  the  problems  to  follow. 

As  long  as  the  respective  desires  of  Japan  and  the  U.S.  continue  in  the 
present  form,  then  the  mutual  desires  will  not  be  in  conflict.  Both  sides  will 
continue  to  have  the  best  of  both  worlds.  It  has  worked  well  in  the  past  with 
slight  concessions  from  each  side.  The  U.S.  has  been  careful  not  to  press  Japan 
too  hard  to  rearm,  and  Japan  has  skillfully  used  its  unique  status  vis-a-vis  the 
U.S.  to  follow  a  gradual  course  of  rearmament.  But  Japan  seems  to  be  on  the  verge 


of  a  reassessment  of  its  military  status.  Lately  the  Japanese  have  been  ques¬ 
tioning  the  adequacy  of  Japan's  defense  forces  in  the  face  of  growing  Soviet 
threat,  and  questioning  the  American  resolve  to  come  to  the  aid  of  Japan. 

Diplomacy  as  a  primary  means  of  insuring  Japan's  security  is  also  being  questioned. 
Indicative  of  this  type  of  argument  is  one  put  forth  by  Sasabe  Masuhiro.  He 
notes  that  although  national  power  consists  of  various  powers,  for  example,  econo¬ 
mic,  political,  and  diplomatic,  it  is  foolhardy  to  believe  that  a  military  force 
can  be  resisted  successfully  without  military  power. -^4  Perhaps  the  uncertainty 
is  strong  enough  to  push  Japan  to  make  unilateral  decisions  about  its  security. 

It  is  highly  questionable  if  the  U.S.  would  consent  to  Japan's  unilateral 
massive  rearmament  without  sounding  some  sort  of  alarm.  The  U.S.  would  think  twice 
about  a  militarily-revived  Japan  with  sufficient  power  to  change  the  military 
balance  in  Asia.  The  U.S.  would  certainly  oppose  the  acquisition  of  nuclear  wea¬ 
pons  by  Japan.  In  the  case  of  Japan's  massive  rearmament  initiatives,  it  seems 
likely  that  the  U.S.  would  use  political  pressure  to  try  to  keep  Japan  in  con¬ 
formity  with  U.S.  desires,  that  is,  a  strong  Japan,  but  not  a  militarily-powerful 
Japan  possessing  nuclear  weapons.  The  pressure  which  the  U.S.  could  apply  may 
include  the  threat  to  withdraw  the  protection  of  the  nuclear  umbrella  during  the 
stage  that  Japan  is  pushing  toward  massive  rearmament.  It  could  mean  a  complete 
U.S.  troop  withdrawal  from  Japan,  including  troops  in  Okinawa.  Of  course  such  a 
step  taken  unilaterally  by  the  U.S.  would  be  almost  certain  to  cause  Japan  alarm 
and  conceivably  even  push  Japan  into  a  massive  rearmament  program.  But  if  the 
pressure  were  to  be  applied  at  the  strategic  interval  when  Japan  would  be  nearly 
defenseless,  that  is,  during  the  transition  period  from  the  present  minimum 
defense  stance  to  the  attainment  of  massive  rearmament  sometime  hence,  it  would 
surely  make  the  Japanese  leadership  think  twice  about  any  unilateral  move  toward 
massive  rearmament.  At  present,  the  specter  of  U.S.  withdrawal  from  East  Asia 
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and  Japan  makes  Japan  fear  the  shortcomings  of  the  gradual  rearmament  and  mini¬ 
mum  defense  policy,  and  the  need  to  revise  the  policy  to  a  more  self-sufficient 
defense  policy.  But  on  the  other  hand,  if  Japan  does  decide  unilaterally  to 
rearm  massively  the  specter  of  U.S.  withdrawal  will  act  as  a  brake  to  the  Japanese 
initiative.  In  this  way,  the  specter  of  the  withdrawal  of  the  U.S.  nuclear 
umbrella  and  the  security  guarantee  by  means  of  the  Security  Treaty  and  the  pre¬ 
sence  of  U.S.  troops  in  Japan  would  be  an  obstacle  to  a  Japanese  massive  rearmament 
initiative.  Japan  could  not  very  easily  forsake  the  U.S.  protection  to  pursue  a 
course  of  massive  rearmament.  Hence,  the  U.S.  influence  would  be  an  obstacle  to 
be  reckoned  with  in  any  Japanese  move  toward  massive  rearmament. 

CONCLUSION 

Today  Japan  confronts  a  rearmament  dilemma  composed  of  various  obstacles; 
these  are,  (1)  the  anti-military  psychological  stance  of  her  people,  (2)  the  no¬ 
war  clause  of  her  Constitution,  Article  9,  (3)  the  economic  policy  which  empha¬ 
sizes  gradual  rearmament  and  minimum  defense,  (4)  foreign  distrust  of  Japanese 
intentions,  and  (5)  the  U.S.  policy  of  discouraging  the  evolution  of  a  massively- 
armed  Japan.  Scholars  may  say  that  drastic  changes  in  the  external  or  internal 
political  environment  would  cause  Japan  to  abandon  the  present  policy  of  gradual 
rearmament  and  minimum  defense,  but  even  if  there  occurred  a  drastic  change  in 
the  international  or  domestic  scene  which  may  force  Japan  to  attempt  massive  re¬ 
armament,  it  would  be  a  difficult  undertaking.  The  obstacles  to  massive  rearma¬ 
ment  are  formidable.  The  gradual  rearmament  of  the  past  has  been  accomplished 
extremely  slowly,  often  under  severe  controversy.  These  controversies  will  not 
disappear  anytime  soon.  It  has  taken  Japan  35  years  to  come  this  far.  There  still 
remain  numerous  unresolved  issues  which  have  a  dirct  relationship  to  the  changing 
character  of  the  Japanese  postwar  society,  such  as,  the  question  of  the  interpre¬ 
tation  of  Article  9  and  the  authority  of  the  courts  versus  the  authority  of  the 
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government.  These  issues  may  be  conveniently  postponed  by  means  of  clever  inter¬ 
pretations,  but  they  must  eventually  be  resolved.  To  be  sure,  drastic  change  in 
either  the  external  or  the  internal  political  environment  will  change  the  nature 
of  the  present  gradual  rearmament  and  minimum  defense  policy.  However,  all  the 
obstacles  to  rearmament  will  not  simply  disappear.  They  must  be  resolved  over 
time.  In  the  past  Japan  has  skillfully  used  her  postition,  alliance,  and 
limitations  to  follow  a  gradual  course  of  rearmament.  Now  that  a  reassessment  may 
be  necessary,  Japan  may  find  that  she  cannot  rearm  massively. 
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